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Arr. L—A CASE OF TRAUMATIC TETANUS CURED BY 
THE REMOVAL OF A PIECE OF GLASS, WHICH HAD 
BEEN IMBEDDED IN THE ARCH OF THE FOOT FOR 
TWO YEARS AND SEVEN MONTHS. 





BY DR. C. HIXSON, OF HARRISONVILLE, IND. 





On the 8th of May, 1853, I was called to see Mrs. W , who 
was laboring under tetanic convulsions of most alarming severity. 
The jaws were firmly set, the muscles of the extremities rigid, and 
the dorsal muscles in a most extreme degree of constriction, alter- 
nating with complete relaxation. Upon inquiry I found that she 
had been in this condition for about ten hours, but had been the 
subject of slight convulsions for several days previous. My atten- 
tion was directed to her right foot, which I found to be enormously 
swollen, and on questioning her husband, learned, that a little 
over two years and a half before, while bare-footed, she had trod- 
den upon a piece of window-glass, which entered the outside of 
the arch of the foot, near the cuneo-cuboid articulation, taking a 
direction upward and inward. A portion of glass was removed 
at the time of the accident, which was supposed to be all, as the 
wound readily healed. 

Nothing more was thought of the matter, as she suffered no 
annoyance from it, till some months after her removal to this 
state. Being a woman of stout constitution, she wore no shoes 
during a great portion of her time, but upon wearing, for a few 
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days, a pair of shoes smaller than ordinary, she began to complain 
of a pricking sensation in the sole of the foot, which continued to 
increase in severity until she was brought to the condition which 
I have previously described. 

I immediately administered chloroform to the extent of produ- 
cing complete insensibility, and proceeded to a minute examina- 
tion of the foot. My diagnosis was, that there remained a spicu- 
lum of glass in the foot, which had become encysted, and which, 
upon the occasion of the foot being compressed by a shoe too 
small for it, had ruptured the sack in which it was enclosed, and 
had now produced the irritation which I witnessed. 1 determined 
at once to make an incision into the arch of the foot, and ascertain 
if such were not the case. I accordingly made an incision, com- 
mencing a little below and forward of the articulation of the cal- 
caneum and ustragalus, which [ continued for about an inch and 
a half in depth, when the knife struck some hard substance. I 
then with a small pair of forceps removed a piece of glass meas- 
uring an inch and a quarter in length by half an inch in width at 
the base. 

Nothing afforded me greater satisfaction than the feeling of 
comfort which my patient expressed upon her return to conscions- 
ness, after the removal of the foreign body, thus verifying the cor- 
rectness of my diagnosis, that the tetanic condition was produced 
and kept up by a foreign body remaining imbedded in the foot. 
With a probe I now ascertained that there was nothing more re- 
maining to keep up the irritation, the spasms ceased, my patient’s 
system became completely relaxed, and after injecting a small 
quantity of tincture of opium into the incision and exhibiting a 
half grain of sulph. morphia, I left her comfortable. The spasms 
have never returned, the swelling soon disappeared, and she has 
ever since enjoyed excellent health. 

This case is particularly remarkable for the fact that a foreign 
body shaped like this, should remain so long (two years and 
seven months nearly) in a part organized like the foot, without 
creating irritation, or working its way out. 

Had the foot not been unusually compressed, it might have re- 
mained there during life, without ever having been known, even 
to the woman herself. 

Sepr. 1854. 
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Arr. I].—FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





BY AUSTIN FLINT, M. D., PROFESSOR OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, 





Dear Docror :— 

I have already intimated an intention of giving ' 
you some account of the St. Louis Ilospital. 1 propose to do so 
in this letter. This is one of the largest, and oldest of the Parisian 
hospitals. It was founded by Henry IV, in 1607, on the site of 
an alms-house which had existed from a remote period. The pre- 
valence of an epidemic disease called the plague, supposed to be 
contagious, gave rise to the establishment of this hospital. Owing 
to the great accumulation of cases in the wards of Hétel Dieu, 
patients were placed in the same bed to the number of four, and 
sometimes even six. The mortality was frightful, and, growing 
out of the urgent necessity for more accomodations for the relief 
of the sick, the St. Louis Hospital was commenced, and completed 
in four years. The name is said to have been given to it in con- 
sequence of Sr. Lovis having died, in 1270, with the epidemic 
disease which prevailed at the time of its construction. 

It is situated in the faubourg St. Martin, in the north-eastern 
part of the city, near the barrier, on the Rue Pichat, so called in 
honor of the founder of the science of general anatomy. Numer- 
ous streets in Paris bear the names of those who have been distin- 
tinguished in medical science. There are the Rue Dupuytren, 
Rue Larrey, Rue Richerand, ete. Has this slight tribute of re- 
spect ever been paid to the memory of an American physician or 
surgeon ? 

The edifice originally erected by Henry IV, still remains, but 
large additions have been made from time to time; and a new 
commodious building is just finished. The wards are large and 
well ventilated, and within the extensive area encircled by a high 
wall are spacious courts and gardens ornamented with trees and 
shrubbery. 

A separate building is allotted to pay patients, who are charged 
two francs per day. Patients received gratuitously, affected with 
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diseases which do not altogether compromise their ability to labor, 
are encouraged to work in the gardens by a premium of one sou 
for every hour they are thus employed. 

The establishment has a large washhouse, and extensive arrange- 
ments for baths of which I shall presently give some account. 

The sick are nursed by twenty-five sisters of charity of the order 
of the Dames de St. Augustin, who reside in a house contiguous 
to the walls of the hospital. 

Gas for lighting the hospital is manufactured in the vicinity, 
and here was the first gas apparatus established in Paris. 

The St. Louis Hospital is appropriated chiefly to the treatment 
of diseases of the skin. It is one of the special hospitals. A few 
patients, however, with other diseases are received, and cases of 
accidents and suryical affections, occurring in that part of the city 
in which it is situated, are sent there. The surgical service, for 
the most part consisting of cases thus derived, is large. During 
the year 1850 there were admitted 5124 medical, and 2528 surgi- 
cal patients. Of the former, 136, and of the latter, 189 died. 
The whole hospital contains 853 beds, and the average number of 
inmates is from five to six hundred. 

During my residence at Paris 1 have devoted two afternoons 
weekly to the study of the cases of cutaneous disease at this hos- 
pital. The opportunities for clinical observations pertaining to 
that class of maladies, as would be inferred from the facts already 
stated, are excellent. Cases illustrative of similar forms of disease 
are presented in groups, so that the different subdivisions of each 
class, as well as the different classes of the cutanei may be at once 
compared, without the necessity of waiting for examples to offer 
themselves at disconnected epochs, as in general hospitals, and 
still more in private practice. The great advantage of this in 
acquiring, practically, familiarity with the external characters 
upon which are based the divisions into order, genera, species and 
varieties, and verifying the principles of diagnosis, as well as ob- 
serving the effects of remedies, are sufficiently obvious. The clin- 
ical facilities for which Paris is celebrated, consist mainly in its 
special hospitals; and, among the latter, that of St. Louis claims 
particularly the attention of those who visit the French metropo- 
lis for medical improvement, inasmuch as institutions devoted to 
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cutaneous affections are rare even in large cities. London, which 
is double the size of Paris, has no extensive skin hospital. The 
importance of one is, however, beginning to be felt in that city, 
and asmall institution for this class of diseases, as I was informed, 
has recently been established. It is doubtless owing in a great 
measure to the want of the facilities afforded by hospitals appro- 
priated to this purpose, that the study of diseases of the skin is 
so generally neglected by medical practitioners. 

The medical staff at St. Louis consists of M. M. Cazenave, 
Deverair, Gisert, Bazin, and Harpy. A\ll these names are con- 
spicuously associated in the modern literature of cutaneous affec- 
tions. 

The work by Cazenave and Scueprt, entitled Abrégé Pratique 
des Maladies de (a Peau, has long been a standard treatise, the 
first edition having been published in 1828. It has passed through 
several editions, and an English translation, with notes by Dr. 
Burxiey, of New York, was issued in this country two or three 
years ago. An clementary treatise professedly based on the theo- 
retical and clinical teachings of M. Cazenave, has appeared quite 
recently in Paris from the pen of Dr. Cuausrr. <A course of clini- 
cal lectures by M. Cazenave was delivered during the past sum- 
mer, which was well attended. His service is more numerously 
followed than that of either of his colleagues, and he appears to 
be esteemed as the highest authority in Paris on all that pertains 
to his department. In some respects, however, he shows a dispo- 
sition to adhere to the past with an obstinacy which prevents him 
from appreciating the evidence in favor of newly developed facts. 
He contends strenuously against the reality of the discovery of 
eryptogamous productions in certain of the eruptions peculiar to 
the face and scalp. He repudiates in toto, the results of the mi- 
croscopical observations of Bazin, Rosi, and others, insisting that 
they are mistaken—that their conclusions are due to the fallacies 
incident to the use of the microscope. In this course he is sus- 
tained by few of those who, in general, place confidence in his 
opinions, * 


* M. Cazenave has in process of publication a magnificent series of plates illustra- 
tive of skin diseases. About half the series are already issued. They are accom- 
panied by text descriptive of the affections figured. 
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M. Deverair, has long been one of the attending physicians at 
St. Louis, having been the successor of Brerr. He gives clinical 
lectures, and his service is respectably attended. He has, during 
the present year, published a treatise entitled Zraité Pratique des 
Miladies dela Peau, in which he dissents, in several particulars, 
from views inculeated in the work by Cazenave and Scuepet, 
M. Devereie observes for himself, and is an independent thinker. 
His appearance and deportment in his wards are well calculated 
to inspire confidence in his honesty and judgment. My visits at 
the hospital were oftener in his wards than in those of Cazenave, 
and after a careful perusal of his work, lam disposed to think 
that it will prove a valuable addition to the literature of this de- 
partment of practical medicine. 

M. Bazin has rendered valuable service in pathological investi- 
gations pertaining to skin diseases by his researches on the nature 
and treatment of the forms of eruption characterized by the pre- 
sence of cryptogamous plants. He classes all the affections thus 
characterized under the head of tecgnes. He published a small 
treatise on the subject in 1853. He is also distinguished for hav- 
ing introduced into the practice at St. Louis Hospital a more ex- 
peditious mode of curing scabies than had previously been em- 
ployed. This method I shall describe presently. 

M. Harpy, at the present time, has charge of the itch depart- 
ment of the hospital, and has improved the method of effecting 
rapid cures introduced by M. Bazi to which I have just alluded. 

The method of treating scabies, the introduction of which at 
St. Louis is due to M. Bazin, consisted in first employing baths, 
and forcible friction with soap, in order to cleanse the skin, and 
rupture the vesicles; afterward, friction three times daily, for two 
successive days, were made with the Pommade d’ Helmerick, 
which is composed of sulphur, the carbonate of potash and lard.* 
The latter frictions ended, another bath, with soap, was employed, 
and the patients were discharged cured in three days. 

The plan at present pursued, as perfected by M. Harpy, is as 
follows :— 

The patients first apply, with friction, savon noir (soft soap) and 

* Carbonate of potash, one part; sulphur, two parts; lard, eight parts, (by 


weight). 
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take a warm bath, which occupy an hour. Next they continue 
friction with the pommade of sulphur and carbonate of potash for 
half an hour. An alkaline bath comes next in order, lasting half 
an hour. The whole process consumes two hours, and they are 
at once discharged cured. They are, however, requested to return 
at the next day appointed for external consultation for cases of 
this description, in order to be examined, and if the cure be not 
complete, the process is repeated. I was assured that five of every 
six cases are effectually cured by one process. Other eruptions, 
however, eczema, impetigo, and lichen, succeed in a considerable 
proportion of cases. 

The exhibition of the application of this method of cure to a large 
number of cases collectively, is one of the medical curiosities of 
Paris, which should not be overlooked more than the operations 
with the hot irons by Joserr. Two days in the week are desig- 
nated for persons to apply for treatment. At the time I was pre- 
sent, there were from thirty to forty candidates. Sufficient accom- 
odations were provided for the whole number to bathe simultane- 
ously. After the bathing, they were marched into a room by an 
official in uniform, who described to them the details of the stage 
of the process which was next to take place. On the floor was a 
large tumulus of the pommade. They were directed to take, each 
a certain quantity, and to rub all the accessible parts of the body, 
using forcible friction; they were to apply the pommade to the 
back for each other; the frictions were to be continued for half 
an hour. The comical exhibition of from thirty to forty naked 
persons carrying into active execution the foregoing instructions, 
can be better imagined than described. A few of the patients 
were children too young to make the applications for themselves. 
In these cases the duty was performed by assistants. The children 
gave evidence of the severity of the frictions by loud lamentations, 
and some of the men were unable to sustain the smarting with 
perfect stoicism. The half hour expired, an alkaline bath followed, 
and the process was finished. 

This treatment is based on the doctrine that the disease is de- 
pendent on the presence of the living acarus. The object is to 
uncover the insect, force it from the burrow, and destroy it by 
means of the sulphur, alkali and lard, and, also, the germs of a 
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future offspring. This doctrine, however, is not accredited by all. 
M. Derverare, for example, regards the production of the acarus 
as merely incidental to the progress of the disease, not the efficient 
cause of the disease. He would account for the cure by the meas- 
ures just described, not solely because the acarus is destroyed, but 
from the medicinal efficacy of the remedies employed, irrespective 
of this effect. In his opinion the measures are needlessly active 
and rongh; and injudicious in consequence of the subsequent 
eruptions to which they frequently give rise. 

The history of the discovery of the existence of the acarus scabit 
is connected with a curious imposition practiced at St. Louis. An 
Arabian physician first noticed the presence of an insect in con- 
nection with the itch-vesicles, but the fact excited little or no 
attention, and was almost forgotten until the sixteenth century, 
when it was described by Havuprmann. It was described more 
fully by Cestoni in 1687. Aureert and Brert, however, the dis- 
tinguished physicians at St. Louis, failing to verify its presence, 
were led to deny the fact of its existence. The opinion of these 
writers was regarded as such high authority, that, in France, the 
co-existence of an insect with scabies was generally either dis- 
trusted, or disbelieved; when a person named Galés (a name sin- 
gularly resembling that of the disease in French, viz: ga/e) pro- 
fessed to demonstrate the fact of its presence, by adroitly produ- 
cing the mztes from cheese which he pretended were extracted 
from the itch-vesicles. He practiced the fraud with such success, 
that the Academy of Medicine, having appointed a commission 
to examine the subject, and witness the process of extraction, were 
completely deceived, and distinguished honors were conferred on 
M. Galés. The subsequent discovery of the imposition tended to 
render the existence of the true acarus more doubted than before, 
but at length, the fact was established beyond farther question by 
M. Renvcer, M. Atsr Gras, and M. Raspam in 1834-5, and M. 
Bourauianon in 1843.* 

I witnessed the extraction of several acart by M. Fremmneav, a 
young physician of great promise, one of the internes at St. Louis. 
Vesicles were selected which were recent, and presented a well 
marked furrow. Introducing the needle at the extremity of the 


* These statements are quoted from the work by M. Drverere, 
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furrow and withdrawing it, a small opaque body was apparent on 
the end of the needle, which, placed on paper, gave evidence of 
animation to the naked eye, but more clearly with a common 
pocket magnifying glass. Dr. Wirson states that the animal seizes 
hold of the needle, and is thus brought out. This may be doubted. 
The cuticle at the end of the furrow being gently raised, if the 
acarus be there, it forms a free body in so small a space, that it is 
easily, as it were, scooped up with the instrument. M. Fremmerav 
easily caught one at the first trial, and very little time and trouble 
were required to collect a number for subsequent microscopical 
examination. 

The present mode of treating scabies has been of great utility 
to the hospital. Formerly patients with this affection were ad- 
mitted into the wards, and constituted a large proportion of the 
cases in the hospital. Now they do not enter the hospital, ana 
hence, the accommodations for other cases are proportionably 
greater than they were. 

A vast number of out-patients are examined and prescribed for 
at the St. Louis Hospital. For this purpose the medical officers 
attend at the consultation room daily, in rotation. For these cases 
as well as for the patients in the hospital, extensive bathing ac- 
commodations are provided, and a large proportion of the patients 
who apply, receive only permits for simple, or medicated baths. 
The number of baths administered is immense, viz: in one year 
50,000, exclusive of 40,000 fumigations, and 2,000 douches. 

The following description of the provisions for bathing, etc., at 
St. Louis, is copied from notes written after a visit made expressly 
to examine this department of the institution: In a long ward on 
the ground-floor, are thirty bathing tubs, arranged in two rows, 
with provision for the supply of cold and warm water in any 
quantity. These are appropriated every Wednesday and Satur- 
day, in the forenoon, by patients who undergo the process for the 
cure of scabies. 

Adjoining this ward is a small apartment containing accommo- 
dations for two baths, for isolated cases. 

An apartment is devoted to douches. A metal tube is con- 
nected, by means of a long flexible hose, to a spout regulated by a 
stop-cock, allowing a stream of water to be directed, at different 
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distances, on any part of the body. There are arrangements for 
douches with warm or cold water in this apartment. In another 
room is a chair constructed for the administration of /avements. 

Passing into another apartment, a metal cylinder about two feet 
in diameter, extends from the stone floor, vertically, about two 
feet and a half. This room is small, the walls, as well as the floor, 
is of stone, and a series of stone steps, constructed in the form of 
a semicircle, extending upward about ten feet. This apartment is 
for vapor baths. The patient taking different altitudes by means 
of the stone steps, can vary, to some extent, the degree of exposure 
to the vapor. 

In another room shower baths are administered, the stream of 
water being subdivided into a great number of jets. 

Lastly there is an apartment for fumigations. These are ad- 
ministered by placing the patient within a box containing a series 
of chairs. The box is tightly closed, with the exception of holes 
in the top through which the head is passed, leaving the body 
within the box. The fumes of the medicinal substance employed 
are produced by heat, conducted within the box, and in this way, 
brought into contact with the body. 

The different kinds of baths, douches, and fumigations prescri- 
bed at the hospital, are as follows:— 


1. Simple bath. 

2. Vapor bath. 

8. Sulphurous) 1. Strong. 

4. Alkaline | 2. Ordinary. 

Starch bath, (de fecule de pommes de terre). 

The last mentioned is of two forms, viz: 1. strong, 2. ordinary. 


5) 


DOUCHES. 
1. Sulphurous. 
2. Vapor. 
3. Alkaline. 
FUMIGATIONS. 
1. Sulphurous. 
2. Mercurial. 
3. Aromatic. 
A valuable feature of the practical work by Deverere is that 
considerable space is devoted to the consideration of baths in con- 
nection with the management of cutaneous diseases. Much im- 
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portance is attached to the employment of the different kinds of 
baths, by the French practitioners, in the treatment of diseases 
generally, as well as those seated on the cutaneous surface. They 
employ them to a much greater extent, both in private, and pub- 
lic practice, than is the custom with us. In this respect, it is pro- 
bable that American practice offers room for improvement; and, 
if my leisure permitted, I would append to this letter a translation 
of that portion of the work just referred to, which treats of this 
subject. I may find time to do this hereafter; meanwhile, I re- 
main, 
Very truly yours, 
AUSTIN FLINT. 


Arr. IIl.—M. DEVERGIE ON BATHS, ETC. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PROF, FLINT. 





Tue following is a translation of the Chapter on Baths, etc., 
contained in the ‘* Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin,” 
by M. Atpn. Deverer, one of the attending physicians at the 
St. Louis Hospital, Paris. The translation is made in accordance 
with a partial promise contained in the foregoing letter from Paris 
relating to the St. Louis Hospital. 





TRANSLATION. 

It appears to us important to devote a chapter specially to 
baths, mineral waters, and sea-bathing, not only because they are 
the most potent agencies in the management of diseases of the 
skin, but because very little has been written upon vapor baths 
and douches, and since most practitioners are satisfied simply to 
prescribe the use of waters without being able to give their patients 
any precise directions, relinquishing to the physicians of each es- 
tablishment the entire direction of the method of administration. 
Without absolutely condemning this course, I will say that the 
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practitioner, acquainted with the condition of his patient, ought 
to furnish him with some special instructions, and it is with reter- 
ence to this view of the subject that I present the following con- 
siderations : 

Aqveovs Barns. 

An aqueous bath acts in three modes, viz: by the liquid of 
which it is composed, by the temperature of this liquid, and the 
duration of the bath. As regards the first mode, water is absorbed 
as well as principles which it may hold in solution. The fact of 
absorption is demonstrated by persons urinating six, seven or eight 
times during a bath of an hour, or an hour and a half, although 
the bladder was empty immediately belore entering the bath. 
However, in this respect different persons differ greatly, the or- 
ganization of the skin in some being such that absorption is very 
active, while there are some persons whose dry skins absorb but 
little, as there are some who almost never perspire. 

The absorption of substances held in solution in water is ren- 
dered evident by the use of medicated baths, for instance those in 
which corrosive sublimate is dissolved, by means of which a very 
satjsfactory mercurial treatment may be employed, curing consti- 
tutional syphilis quite as well as when this remedy is administered 
internally. Alkaline baths, those of Vichy for example, furnish 
still more decisive proof of this statement, so that it may be laid 
down as a general rule that water medicated either naturally or 
artificially, as sulphureous mineral waters, or those which are al- 
kaline, saline or impregnated with iron, are not restricted in their 
effects to the action exerted on the skin as a sedative, astringent, 
excitant or tonic, but their influence extends over the whole econ- 
omy in consequence of their transporting to the blood the reme- 
dial elements which they contain. 

An analogous absorption obtains in plants, which sustains the 
foregoing statement. Let a plant of any kind be sprinkled with a 
saline solution added to water in proportions not to prove injuri- 
ous to vegetation, and there will be found in the vegetable, and 
all its products, leaves, flowers, and fruit, the substance contained 
in the water with which it had been sprinkled. Thus one can 
obtain salted grapes by watering the earth in which the vine grows 
with salt and water. The sulphate of iron, so extalled for its in- 
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fluence on vegetation, acts upon vegetables, which I call chloratic, 
or of sickly growth, as it acts on man. Soluble poisons even are 
absorbed by vegetables. 

Hence, every practitioner who orders a bath or a mineral water, 
should bear in mind these facts, and consider the composition of 
the water with reference to absorption. 

An aqueous bath not only acts by reason of its composition, but 
still more, by means of its temperature; and the latter exerts an 
influence very potent upon the person who makes use of it. Be- 
tween a very hot bath in which we immerse an infant threatened 
with cerebral congestion, and a cold bath in which an individual 
sweating freely is placed in hydropathic practice, there is an im- 
mense distance, the effects being altogether different. 

A water bath which has an amount of heat agreeable to the 
person immersed, is an emollient and antiphlogistic bath; any 
increase of heat excites the circulation ; and a considerable increase 
accelerates greatly the heart’s action, inducing a certain amount 
of cerebral and pulmonary congestion, so that a person who dies 
in a bath of too great temperature, succumbs to congestion of the 
head and lungs. 

A bath below the medium temperature above mentioned, is a 
sedative bath for persons in whom the circulation is very active. 
These persons warm their baths as is commonly said, and with 
truth. 

A bath colder, becomes tonic, and an excitant provided that 
one remains in it a short time only, At a temperature still more 
reduced, it induces, like the hot bath, pulmonary and cerebral 
congestions, but by another mode of action, viz: suppressing the 
excentric capillary circulation, and driving, so to speak, the blood 
within. 

If cold baths are employed by a person in full perspiration, it is 
the perspiration provoked by sheets wet in cold water which exerts 
a sedative action, and by immersion for some seconds in cold water 
a reaction follows which strengthens the patient. The instanta- 
neous contact of cold water produces this effect; prolonged con- 
tact may prove fatal by repelling from the periphery the blood to 
the lungs and brain. 

The temperature cannot but be fixed upon with some difficulty 
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when the object is to direct a temperate bath, which I call an 
antiphlogistic bath; for it is always relative to the subject. A 
bath, in my opinion, is really antiphlogistic when it is agreeable 
to the person taking it. 

The duration of a bath, as must be at once evident, has a great 
influence on its therapeutic action, but this influence is altogether 
relative. With reference to ordinary baths there are persons to 
whom an ordinary bath prolonged tor half an hour, proves debili- 


tating. In such cases a half-hour bath is equivalent to a bath of 


an hour for the generality of persons. Persons of a bilious ora 
bilio-sanguine temperament frequently take baths of two or three 
hours duration without being in the least degree enfeebled. A 
duration of a hot bath equal to that of a temperate bath, is much 
more debilitating. A cold river bath of fifteen or twenty minutes 
duration is a tonic bath provided the person knows how to swim, 
but it suffices to remain in the water eight or ten minutes to ob- 
tain the same result if this be not the case. 

Cold river baths prolonged for two or three hours, even with 
swimming, are essentially debilitating, and with persons of a lym- 
phatico-sanguine temperament they predispose to rheumatism, if, 
indeed, they are not adequate to induce it. 

All these statements undergo modifications when applied to 
baths artificially medicated, or when the water is derived from 
mineral sources. The mean duration of a mineral bath is from 
three-quarters vf an hour to an hour, but in some cases this period 
may be prolonged in consequence of the nature of the water, and 
the custom of the locality, the latter determined by experience. 
Thus, as a general remark, a pool-bath (de piscine) is supported 
longer than one taken in a bathing-house; for example, in the 
pools of Louesche one can remain every day for three, five and 
seven consecutive hours. 

Bathing in a running stream may always be more prolonged 
than bathing in still water. Baths taken in running water have 
an action altogether special on the skin, which baths in still water 
do not have. What is this action? We cannot define it in pre- 
cise terms. It is exerted by the friction of the water on the skin, 
or by the more rapid subtraction of caloric in multiplying the 
points of contact of the liquid? How it is we are not prepared to 
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say, but the action is much more energetic. At the baths of 
Bigorre there is a pool in which the water rises almost in surges. 
This pool is constantly filled with bathers, and this preference is 
thus marked because baths of that kind are much more efficacious 
in relieving neuralgic affections for which they are employed. 
The water which rises there is of the same nature as in the grand 
establishment. 

In conclusion, when the practitioner prescribes a bath he must 
indicate precisely the duration according to the kind of bath, and 
the state of the patient. 

Liguiy Doveunzs. 

These are of two kinds: douches in which the liquid is applied 
in a single jet, and those in which it is applied by showering. In 
the former case a jet is made to flow from a spout, the size vary- 
ing from one extremely smal], to one of a diameter of eight or ten 
centimetres.* Larger than this the douche receives the name of 
“fot,” as it is called in hydropathy. It is evident that when the 
mass of water is considerable, it is a stream, rather than a douche ; 
for the latter supposes a fall of water from a greater or less height, 
but preserving in its course the form of a small column; whilst 
the fot sometimes falls in a sheet trom a great height, and some- 
times it escapes in a column from a reservoir but little elevated, 
else it would be impossible to support the force of the blow. Gen- 
erally the jet of a dvuche varies from a diameter of two or three 
millimetres, to one of a centimetre and a half. 

Douches by showering are composed of a series of jets more or 
less fine, which escape simultaneously from one spout. 

Few douches, either of a single jet, or by showering, in estab- 
lishments for the use of mineral waters, or in those of Paris, either 
in the hospitals, or in the city, fulfill the conditions, which one 
ought to find in them, viz: a jet neither twisted nor divided, pre- 
serving the same diameter for the distance of a métre, the surface 
representing the clearness of a mirror. This depends on the for- 
mation of the socket for the stop-cock, and the form given to the 
aperture through which the stream flows. One is surprised in 





*It is troublesome to reduce the French measures to English with exactness. A 
metre is 1.093633 yard, a centimetre is a hundredth, and a millemetre a thousandth 
of a metre. 
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looking at the water running from the casks of the water-carriers 
in Paris, at the purity of the stream, but on going into a bathing 
establishment sockets for stop-cocks ure rarely found that are not 
badly made, and far from having the perfection of the apertures 
in these water-casks. This may seem almost puerile, or, at least, 
dealing with the minutia of the administration of douches, but I 
desire to call attention to the importance of such points, in order 
that the medical inspectors of mineral-waters may be led to intro- 
duce improvements in the contrivances by which these watere are 
applied. 

A liquid douche has two quite different kinds of action, viz:— 
Ist. It exerts an influence determined by the nature of the water. 
This mode we will not stop to consider. 2nd. Its action is alto- 
gether different according as it is by jet, or showering. 

It is necessary to have employed these therapeutical agents in 
order to understand their importance. The douche by jet produ- 
ces on the skin the sensation of having been struck with a ham- 
mer. In this point of view it is calculated to blunt the sensibility. 
It is thus suited to neuralgies and affections in which there is a 
venous sur-excitation of the skin, like that occasioned by phlebitis. 
The douche by showering, on the contrary, stimulates the skin, 
causing a stinging, pricking sensation, which, when it is powerful, 
is like the points of needles exciting the skin in a painful degree. 
This kind of douche is therefore well suited to paralytic cases. 
This distinction, not heretofore made, as regards the effects of 
douches, is of great importance, and one can readily conceive the 
necessity of having properly constructed means of application, for 
if the small jets are confused, crossing each other, breaking, and 
re-uniting in their course, the effect is not the same, the douche 
is useless. It is generally imagined that the vessel for showering 
must be of large size to furnish many jets. This is anerror. A 
small surface, a diameter of two or three centimétres, suffices for 
all purposes. 

Assuming the appendages to be well constructed, it is necessary 
that a douche have a great height, and that the reservoir be of a 
given form. A douche from a reservoir six métres in depth, has a 
feeble power; but in exceeding this distance a great force is at 
once attained, one of ten métres producing a certain action. It is 
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of importance that the reservoir have its capacity in depth, not in 
width. 

Moreover, with provisions for the most powerful douches, the 
feeblest may be administered. For this it suffices to turn the stop- 
cock one quarter or a half, so that there is a great advantage in 
having a reservoir of great depth. The practitioner has so often 
to prescribe the use of these measures that I fecl bound to enter 
into such details. There are, besides, several modes in which 
they are to be employed. Either they may be given alone, with- 
out bathing, that is to say, the patient, being naked, is seated in 
a chair, or extended in a bathing-tub, and the water allowed to 
flow, after which he is immediately dressed and made to walk 
rather briskly, if he be able, in order to sustain the excitant action 
of the douche ; or, on the contrary, if we have to do with a ner- 
vous, impressible subject in whom we fear to produce too much 
excitation, it is necessary that the douche be received in a bathing- 
tub, and immediately afterward a simple bath be taken, which 
may be continued a half-hour, in order to diminish the sur-excita- 
tion caused by the douche. In reality, a douche always gives rise 
to some disturbance of the nervous system which a bath immedi- 
ately calms. 

A douche may be local or general. When it is local, it is 
highly important sometimes to guard other parts of the body 
against the water, especially in winter. It is often useful, in ap- 
plying a cold douche to the head, to place, at the same time, the 
patient in a very warm half-bath, in order to invite the blood to 
the extremities. In such cases the patient is efficiently protected 
by asmall cloak of india-rubber cloth. In bathing establishments 
there are divers means for preserving certain parts of the body 
from the water of the dowche, such as wooden fans or screens of 
some kind for the face when the douche is applied to the should- 
ers. A mode which we often adopt in cases of acne rosacea 
when the douche is directed on the face, is to apply a covering of 
caoutchoue adapted to the mouth, connected with a tube suffi- 
ciently long and wide through which the patient respires without 
difficulty. This covering is fixed by two strings passing around 
the head above the ears. 

(Conclusion in the next number. 
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Pibliagraghical Batires. 


Arr. 1V.— Transactions of the Medical Association of South- 
ern Central New York, at the eighth annual meeting, held at 
Homer, June, 1854. 





The Transactions of the Medical Associations of our country 
possess much interest, not only for the valuable information which 
they bring forth, but as marking the activity of medical men in 
reference to the profession. They afford evidence of life. They 
denote progress, and in this point of view are highly important. 
We propose making extracts from the volume of Transactioas be- 
fore us, which contains an unusual variety of matter. We pass 
over the President’s Address, and the Essay on Medical Educa- 
tion, to notice papers of a more practical character. One of these 
is an essay on Opium and the sulphate of Quinine as remedial 
agents. The author, Dr. Nivison, presents the following views in 
reference to their use in fever; 


*“We shall usually find, when called upon to treat a case of 
Idiopathic Fever, without much reference to its type, or indeed 
the stage of its progress, very many of those symptoms which in- 
dicate a discordant state of the nervous system. There is either 
prostration, or pain, or delirium, or what is more disagreeable 
than either, and which | know not that any language can describe ; 
it is neither restlessness, nor suffocation, nor Jactitation, nor any- 
thing else in particular; but rather a componnd of all manner of 
disagreeable sensations. Either some one or more of these condi- 
tions, (unless, indeed, the patient should chance to be in the coma- 
tose stage of a congestion,) will probably be present. 

Our first object in the treatment will therefore be, to restore the 
tone and regulate the action of the nervous system. From two to 
four grains of Quinine, with a grain or two of Opium, repeated 
once in from four to six hours, will usually soon accomplish this. 
The patient soon feels better, the countenance becomes more ani- 
mated, the pulse approaches the healthy standard, the circulation 
is comparatively equalized, and the skin usually moistened. If 
“we can secure and maintain this state of things, which is usually 
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not difficult, we have the case under control. The next import- 
ant step, is to look to any complications that may exist. And if 
we have carefully noted the symptoms before the Opium and 
Quinine took effect, and compare them with those that still remain, 
we shall probably find that very many of those that indicated local 
congestion or inflammation have disappeared. We have alread 
put the general system in the best possible condition for the vs 
medicatrix nature to exert her latent powers. But obstacles may 
exist, to the removal of which her utmost efforts are inadequate. 
If such we find to be the case, there is an urgent demand for in- 
terference on our part, and we shall perhaps be surprised to find 
the greater facility with which we can now Pdeeres our pur- 
pose, than before the effect of the Opium and Quinine had been 
obtained. 

‘** Now, that we have enlisted Nature’s forces in onr service, we 
will find a mustard plaster more potent in removing some local 
congestion than the entire armament of cups, leeches, blisters, &c., 
would have been before. Two or three blue pills, followed with a 
sedlitz powder, or a dose of castor oil, will more effectually arouse 
the liver, and evacuate the bowels, than half a drachm of calomel 
would previously have done; and this, too, without violence to 
the mucous coat of the stomach and bowels. Indeed, we think if 
this system of treatment were more generally adopted, we should 
have very much less to charge to the account of gastro-cuteritis 
as the cause of fevers. 

“To secure and maintain the tone of the nervous system, and 
to treat any local complications as they arise, we think comprises 
nearly our whole duty in the treatment of fevers; all else we may 
safely leave to the recuperative powers of nature. If the treat- 
ment be commenced early, we shall usually cure the disease before 
any considerable local disturbance arises. If not till a later period 
though we may not be able to arrest the disease at once, we may 
still shorten its duration. We think the ancient dogma, that ‘we 
can guide a fever, but cannot cure it,’ to be substantially incor- 
rect. It is but just, however, to remark that a limited number of 
eases have fallen under our observation, in which the function of 
innervation partially refused to yield to the influence of Opium, 
Quinine or anything else, and the fever continued for a number of 
weeks. But r bere cases are so rare as to form the exceptions and 
not the rule, and even in the cases referred to, it is possible some 
concealed enemy was lurking beneath the surface, and possibly if 
the Quinine had been used in larger doses the results would have 
been more gratifying. With the heroic doses of modern times we 
confess we have had no experience, though we sometimes give 20 
or 30 grains during the twenty-four hours. 

“In regard to Opium, we consider it almost invaluable in the 
treatment of fevers; yet it is obvious that so potent a remedy must 
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be used with extreme care. Though we may remark that in com- 
bination with Quinine, the system will tolerate it infinitely better 
than when given alone. Many patients that, from constitutional 
idiosyncrasy cannot use it at all When given alone, in combina- 
tion with Quinine will take it without inconvenience. In general, 
in giving Opium in fevers, we may content ourselves with the ex- 
hilarating effect; but if local inflammation exist, they will modify 
the febrile action, and we may then approach its sedative effects. 
An occasional inconvenience from its use is to produce copious 
perspirations. We must here diminish the dose, or if need be, for 
the time being, suspend it altogether. In the purely intermittent 
forms of fever, we consider it less important than in the continued. 
The Quinine we think equally useful in all.” 


The following essay will be read with interest: 


“An Essay on the Depraved General Health sometimes oceur- 
ring before al Pa and its consequences. By. R. O. Cran- 
paLt, M. D., Waverly, New York.—The object of this paper is to 
present a few thoughts, suggested by a limited experience, upon 
one of the morbid conditions occasionally connected with, and 
modifying the puerperal state; to wit: a depraved general health, 
before parturition, and its consequences. 

‘“We may premise here, that it will not be difficult to distin- 
guish this mixed disease from the class of puerperal diseases since 
we are familiar with ¢Aeir more prominent symptoms, acquired 
from the text-books, if not from personal experience. On the 
other hand, the disease in question has been considered of so little 
importance as hardly to merit a passing notice. 

“From my own experience, however, with general principJes as 
the only guide to treatment, it appears to demand attentive con- 
sideration. The derangement of the general health as applicable 
to this subject, the following train of symptoms will sufficiently 
illustrate: 

“The patient is a female, aged 36 years, the mother of three 
children, residing upon a farm on the bank of the Chemung river, 
and in a neighborhood where bilious remittent fever prevails. She 
complains of having been unwell for nearly a year past; did not 
think herself in need of medical treatment, but thought it would 
wear off. She had not given up to it—in fact, she had performed 
her ordinary household duties. Latterly it required an extra effort 
and the lightest labor induces fatigue. 

“The first tangible sign of illness she can recollect, is a feeling 
of lassitude; then loss of, or depraved appetite, and a desire to 
avoid physical and mental exertion. Next notices a dull pain in 
the side, which, after a few days’ continuance, extends along the 
back to the shoulder blade, and had been persistent. Pain also 
in the head in the after part of the day, and constipation of the 
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bowels, alternating with diarrhaea. There are pains in the back 
and hips, frequent palpitation of the heart, and acidity of the 
stomach. The face becomes pale, or assumes a yellowish hue. 
The body is flaccid, and likewise pale, the feet are affected with 
edematous swellings. The patient's sleep is disturbed, and she is 
irritable and desponding. The general system confesses to an 
earnest sympathy for its component parts. 

“Thus much in explanation of the condition referred to. To 
proceed, as near as may be, into the order of events: Sometime 
within the year, in which the foregoing train of symptoms were 
developed, or perhaps within the last six months, the patient be- 
came pregnant. She has not deemed it necessary as yet to con- 
sult her physician. 

‘**Gestation now furnishes to her mind a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the cause of her ill health. She anticipates ill health for 
months to come, and flatters herself that her confinement will 
completely restore her. Thus the case is neglected and permitted 
to progress uninterruptedly, for several months, because the conse- 
quences of neglect under these peculiar circumstances are not duly 
appreciated. 

“ The legitimate consequence, is an additional degree of derange- 
ment of the local organs, and of the general system.. Since, the 
same causes remain, continue in operation, and are not materially 
modified by utero gestation. 

“In the very grave cases in addition to the symptoms already 
described, there is serous effusion into one or more of the cavities 
of the body. The effusion usually commences with edematous 
swellings of the lower extremities succeeded by ascites and hydro- 
thorax. The constitutional symptoms are loss or want of appe- 
tite, great debility, with the quick, weak fluttering and irregular 
pulse of palpitation, indicating a state of high nervous irritability. 

‘**In these cases, it becomes a matter of serious doubt whether 
the patient will survive to experience the pangs of labor, nor do 
they always. The great majority of cases, however, pass through 
parturition with little or no apprehension of danger, either on the 
part of the patient or physician, unless, happily, the wits of the 
atter have been sharpened by personal experience in similar 
cases, 

‘‘The parturient state is modified in a greater or less degree, 
varying with the previous constitutional dyscrasy. Serous effu- 
sion to any considerable extent, adds greatly to the distress of the 
patient. There is a relaxed state of the muscular system, and a 
consequent diminution of resistance. There is also a feeble con- 
tractile or expulsive power; and the capacity for endurance is pro- 
portionable small, but delivery is accomplished quite as ipeedity, 
and with no more suffering than in ordinary cases. 
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“The patient has now entered upon the puerperal state, very 
many sources of danger have been removed, but the effects of per- 
haps protracted suffering, of violent pain, of mental alarm, and of 
‘what may be termed the shock of parturition,’ have an import- 
ant bearing upon the case, and are to enter into its consideration. 

“The patient finds herself very much relieved; the mental and 
physical anguish is past, and she is encouraged with the hope of 
‘a good getting up.’ Ordinarily, the appearances are improved 
for a longer or shorter period; and the physician too, unless ex- 
tremely cautious, indulges hopes which the convictions of his bet- 
ter judgment will not sustain. 

* But if it is one of the cases in which effusion has taken place, 
other than mere cedema, there is increased prostration of strength, 
and you have, within forty-eight hours, a decided aggravation of 
all the symptoms. There is febrile action, indicated by heat of 
skin, and thirst; but the external surface remains pale or sallow; 
the mucous membrane of the mouth and tongue is likewise pale; 
there appears to be an insufficient proportion of coloring matter 
in the blood to preduce even a decided flush of redness. All the 
cavities of the body are rapidly filling with serum; the expression 
of the countenance is not indicative of pain, but of great anxiety 
in consequence of the constant and distressing palpitation, and a 
sensation of impending suffocation. The bowels are confined, the 
urine scanty and highly colored. The patient cannot assume the 
horizontal position, but reclines with the head and shoulders ele- 
vated. The appearances all point towards a fatal termination. 
The termination may be either speedily fatal, protracted to another 
pregnancy, or postponed indefinitely, depending very much upon 
the precise course of treatment adopted and carried out, though 
the great majority, I believe have a speedy termination. 

‘*‘In the cases unattended with dropsical effusion, the constitu- 
tional disturbance is frequently comparatively slight; the same 
peculiar appearance of the mucous membrane, and of the skin, 
confined bowels, and occasional palpitations. Taken as a whole, 
in connexion with the puerperal state, the symptoms do not ap- 
pear to indicate any cause for serious apprehensicn, with the ex- 
ception perhaps, of the general anemia. as denoted by the pale- 
ness of the general surface, and more especially of the prolabia, 
the internal surface of the cheeks, the gums and the tongue. 

** Patients under these circumstances are occasionally discharged 
within a week after confinement, with the impression that they 
will soon get up, and do not require farther treatment. The 
patient, however, continues, although imperceptibly, to fail in 
strength, the characteristic paleness of the mucous membrane be- 
comes more striking, the desire for food is wanting, or failing, but 
there is no complaint of pain. The general expression does not 
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indicate physical suffering; there is no febrile excitement. There 
is almost an entire absence of positive symptoms of disease, but 
the patient sinks about the third week after confinement. 

** With the pathological appearances I am not familiar. I be- 
lieve them to be very similar to these of aneemia. In some of the 
cases, organic disease of the stomach, liver and spleen, in others 
no appreciable appearances to account for the result—merely a 
decided general paleness of the tissues. The course of treatment 
apparently indicated, and that generally practised, so far as my 
pre has extended in this direction, is mild alteratives and 
tonics, such as mercury and iron, strict attention to the state of 
the bowels, to diet, air, &e. Opiates are frequently indispensable, 
to allay nervous excitability. My professional neighbors believe 
these cases almost uniformly fatal. Dr. Hoyt of Athens, Pa., 
gave me some account of seven cases, all of which were fatal. 

‘*In my own practice I have varied this course of treatment by 
administering daily, or every other day, according to circumstan- 
ces, a full cathartic dose of calomel, notwithstanding the extreme 
debility, until three or four doses have been taken, or until a 
change can be detected in the appearance of the mucous mem- 
brane. A thorough action of this agent, instead of increasing the 
exhaustion, has the effect of a powertul tonic. 

‘The patient expresses her surprise, not only that she lived 
through the operation, but that she really feels stronger; and such 
is the case. After the morbid actions are once interrupted, or 
rather changed, the mild tonic and alterative course is the appro- 
priate one. Il have very much encouragement to persist in this 
modified treatment.” 


The subjoined case is instructive: 


“ Hypochondriasis resulting in death. Reported by Dr. T. 
H. Squie.—Henry Potter, Esq., was a man fifty years of age, 
spare in person, and of melancholy temperament. Of his early 
history and health I have no definite knowledge. For the last few 
vears, his habits have been sedentary. Acting as Justice of the 
’eace, and County Clerk, his mind has been taxed by monoton- 
ous cases, whilst his physical frame has been comparatively at 
rest. To the fatiguing duties of his office were added the cares of 
a large family, dependent mainly upon him for their support. 
This state of things made no sensible impression on his health, 
however, so long as the immediate future presented no worse pros- 
pects ; but when the expiration of his term of office drew near, 
apprehensions of coming adversity took possession of his thoughts, 
and he grew more melancholy and desponding. is office finally 
expired. His features grew long, his countenance assumed a 
darker shade, and he was well nigh sick a bed. Justthen he ob- 
tained a clerkship in the Post-office, where his labors occupied 
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the whole day, and often trespassed much upon the night. Soon 
this situation was taken from him, and then, being unemployed, 
he sat down in the midst of his family, and gave way to the most 
gloomy forebodings. His appetite left him. For several days he 
paced his floor in moody silence. Evidence of mental delusion 
then came on. We fancied himself not only poor and idle, but 
greatly in debt; and next a morbid consciousness of fraud, and 
fears of exposure, took possession of his faculties. In this condi- 
of body and mind he went to bed, where he had remained, with- 
out food, for the space of one week, when I first saw him. This 
was on the 21st of February, at which date I made the following 
minute of his case: 

‘“** He is very poor in person, and sharp featured; the abdomen 
is so shrunken that the pulsating aorta can easily be felt; the ribs 
are drawn down to the crest of the illium; the pulse is very slow, 
part of the time to forty-six even; the face is turned towards the 
wall, and the fore arm, flexed, is laid over the eyes; the respira- 
tion is slow and sometimes sighing; theskin is dusky; the tongue 
clean; the bowels costive; the urine scanty and highly colored. 
In this state he lies, and it is seldom, that his attention can be 
aroused. When spoken to, he will sometimes draw a long breath 
and, presently, in a low, half articulate voice, utter a brief reply, 
but more generally makes no sign of recognition whatever. For 
the past week he has been under homeopathic treatment in a 
close chamber. By much persuasion I induced him to take one 
oyster and two spoonsful of soup, but no more.’ 

** Viewing the case as one of mental delusion, rather than physi- 
cal disease, my advice was that the patient should be taken from 
home, and kept among strangers and strange scenery, till new and 
rational ideas might take the place of old and delusive ones, atter 
which, I had reason to believe, he would take nourishment and 
prevent death. I labored a whole week, before I could effect this 
object. 

‘** At length the reluctance and indecision of friends was over- 
come, and he was taken on board the cars for New York, on Sat- 
urday noon. By my direction, he stopped for the night at Dela- 
ware; and there he spent the Sabbath, walking about the streets, 
talking much of the time. Here he took food also, more than he 
had done for the week previous. But by his entreaties to return, 
his son (who unfortunately was his attendant) was prevailed upon 
to bring him back on Monday. Again I repeated my advice, and 
urged its adoption, but another physician was called in, who, en- 
tertaining different views of the case, thought best that he should 
remain quietly at home and take medicine. From this time he 
grew more and more deranged, and took no nourishment, under 
the obstinate delusion that food, if taken into his stomach, would 
certainly kill him. During the latter days of his life he moved 
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about more, and was less disposed to maintain silence. Some- 
times he would ask for a knife ‘to cut open his belly and see what 
was in it,’ ‘for a saw to saw his leg off,’ also to be ‘taken into a 
field and shot.’ These and many other similar expressions, pecu- 
liar to the hypochondriac, were made use of by him. He died of 
starvation, on the 19th of March. I was not present at the post 
mortem examination, but was informed that no well-marked path- 
ological appearances were discovered, at least none sufficient to 
account for death. 
‘** Elmira, June 2, 1854.” 





Art. V.—Healthy Skin: A popular Treatise on the Skin and 
Hair, their Preservation and Management. By Erasmus Wi- 
son, F. R. 8.; Author of a Treatise on Diseases of the Skin; a 
System of Human Anatomy, etc., ete. Second American from 
the fourth and revised London edition. With illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1854. pp. 291, 12mo. 





When we first glanced at the title on the cover of this little 
volume we supposed it was another monograph on cutaneous di- 
seases, but a slight examination of its contents shows it to be, 
what its title imports, a popular treatise on physiology and hygi- 
ene, as connected with the skin. The former subject, we must 
confess, has no great attractions for us. We have ever found it 
dull, and we felt no particular impatience to see what Mr. Wirson 
had contributed to its literature. But our disappointment was of 
an agreeable kind on finding the treatise to be really a philosophi- 
cal essay, and not a mere technical account of prurigos, lichens, 
tetters, et id omne genus. Not that we undervalue the impor- 
tance of works on cutaneous diseases; we admit their worth and 
necessity; but just at this time we were feeling the want of a trea- 
tise on the skin like the one before us—one devoted not to the 
treatment, but to the prevention of its diseases. 
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This work abounds in curious and instructive details, and most 
of Mr. Witson’s readers will be surprised at some of the strange 
phenomena pertaining to the exterior of the human body, and per- 
haps be ready to exclaim with Hamlet, 


** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Most of them are probably acquainted with the habits of the ¢tch 
insect, which, burrowing in the skin, excites the cutaneous affec- 
tion always associated in the mind of the great English lexicogra- 
pher with Scotland; but here is the history of another denizen of 
the skin discovered by our author and delineated in his work 
before us. He says:— 


“A few years ago, there were discovered by a German physi- 
cian, Dr. Simon, in the unctous matter which collects within the 
oil-tubes, certain minute animals, of which he published an account 
in the June number of a German periodical, Muller's Archives, 
for 1842. Having read Dr. Simon’s account, | set myself to work 
to seek for the animals in question, and before the end of June 
had seen some hundreds of specimens, and become so far inter- 
ested in the subject, that I pursued it with almost exclusive atten- 
tion for six months. In the course of this investigation, | exam- 
ined many thousands of the animals, and arrived at some novel 
conclusions with regard tothem. I found that Dr. Simon’s de- 
scription and figures were imperfect; that he had overlooked 
several points of entomological importance in the structure of the 
animal; as, for example, the head: and that he had left one vein 
of the mine, namely, the progressive development of the young 
from the growth and hatching of the egg, to maturity, entirely un- 
opened. Under these circumstances, I was enabled, in the month 
of December, 1842, to communicate to the Royal Society a paper, 
since published in the Philosophical Transactions, containing 
many original observations, and upwards of forty figures of the 
animal. In this paper, 1 found myself under the necessity of 
changing the name given tothe animalcule by Dr. Simon, as 
being founded on a wrong view of its structure and zoological po- 
sition. As a temporary appellation, I termed it entozoon follicu- 
lorum; but, upon more mature consideration, and in reference to 
its habitat and food, I have thought the name steatozoon follicu- 
lorum, that is, the ‘animal of the oily product of the skin,’ more 
appropriate and correct. 

‘**The animalcule of the skin is found in the oil-tubes whenever 
there exists any disposition to the unnatural accumulation of their 
contents; it is found in numbers, varying from one or two, to 
twenty, in the substance of the little grub-like cylinder which is 
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squeezed out by the pressure of the fingers, and this in an appa- 
rently perfect state of health of the skin, or, more correctly, with- 
out any a of disorder, for the skin cannot be said to be 
in perfect health when its functions are performed in a torpid 
manner. Now, as in the majority of mankind, and certainly in 
all the inhabitants of cities and large towns, the skin is more or 
less torpid in its fucntions, so the presence of this animal in the 
skin is the rule; its absence, the exception. I have found it at 
all ages, from youth to old age, more numeronsly, it is true, at the 
latter than the former period, and in great and remarkable num- 
bers during sickness. Under these circumstances, I see no other 
conclusion open than to assume that it performs some beneficent 
purpose in the economy of the skin; that purpose being, accord- 
ing to my belief, the disintegration of the over-distended cells, the 
impression of a new condition on the contents of the cells, and the 
stimulation of the tubes to perform their office more efficiently. 
In corroboration of this view is the fact, that these little creatures 
increase in numbers when the vital powers decline, so that, when 
the energies of the system are reduced by disease, and when the 
skin, participating in that reduction, is unable alone to fulfil its 
functions correctly, these little beings are produced to aid it in its 
work. 

“The steatozon folliculorum is extremely minute, and quite un- 
distinguishable by the naked eye, the longest I have seen being 
but little more than a quarter of a line in length; that is, forty- 
five, placed end to end, would measure only one inch. In form 
and shape, in the perfect state, they are very like caterpillars, and 
have a distinct head with feelers, a chest with four pairs of legs, 
and a long tail. The whole body is so transparent, that its inte- 
rior may be easily seen, and the animal always occupies the same 
position in the oil-tube, the head being directed inwards, and the 
tail towards the aperture of the tube, as though it had crept into 
that situation from without. In some persons, these singular crea- 
tures are larger than in others, and in some than in other parts of 
the face. So much is this the case, that an eminent naturalist, to 
whom I showed figures of their varieties, considered the difference 
between the two, not merely in length, but also in shape, to 
amount to a specific character. If this be the fact, we may look, 
I imagine, for the shorter variety on the alpine ridges of the nose 
or eyebrows, and the longer kind in the glades and valleys of the 
nose and cheek. But the real cause of the difference in length I 
believe to be a relative diversity in the caliber of the oil-tubes in 
different situations, associated with a various degree of density 
and nutritive property of the oily matter. In the same group, 
also, we find eggs, embryonic forms, and young, all mingled to- 
gether in confusion. In pursuing this inquiry into the animal 
world, I have examined them in the dog, and have found them 
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more recently in the horse. In both these animals, the steatozoa 
are relatively larger than in man, and, at the same time, more 
tapering and slender.” 

We do not cite this passage as aspecimen of Mr. Wirson’s phi- 
losophy, with which we should be obliged to quarrel a good deal 
if we were going into a critical examination of his views, but we 
give it as an example of the curious phenomena connected with 
the economy of our bodies. It would be a bungling contrivance, 
it appears to us, to load the skin with such epizoa that it might 
be enabled to perform its healthy functions. Maggots in the oil- 
tubes of the skin, to rid them of their inspissated contents ! 
Healthy function stimulated to greater efficiency, by the presence 
of animalcule! But we pass by the theories of our author to 
notice some of the other Hcantas facts detailed in his treatise. 
Many instances of sudden change in the color of the hair are on 
record. Mr. Wusown has collected a number of these cases which 
we here extract: 


**A lady of some literary eminence, to whom I related the fore- 
going instance of sudden blanching of the hair, informed me that 
an aunt of her own had become gray in a fow days, in conse- 
quence of the shock occasioned to her nervous system, by finding, 
on waking in the morning, a beloved sister lying dead by her side. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and Marie Antoinette both became gray in 
a short period, from grief. Sir Thomas Moore, we are told, turned 

ray during the night preceding his execution. According to 
Borellus, two gentlemen, the one a native of Languedoc, the other 
a Spaniard, were so violently affected, the first, by the announce- 
ment of his condemnation to death, the latter, by the bare thought 
of having incurred a serious punishment, that both became blanch- 
ed in the course of a single night. The gravity with which 
Daniel Turner relates the following case, which he attributes to 
Schenkius, is amusing: **Don Diego Osorius, a Spaniard of a 
noble family, being in love with a young lady of the court, had 
prevailed with her for a private conference, under the shady 
boughs of a tree, within the garden of the King of Spain, but by 
the unfortunate barking of a little dog, their privacy was betrayed, 
the young gentleman seized by some of the king’s guard and im- 
prisoned ; it was capital to be found in that place, and therefore 
he was condemned to die. He was so terrified at the hearing of 
his sentence, that one and the same night saw the same person 

oung and old, being turned gray as in those stricken in years. 

he jailor, moved at the sight, related the incident to King Ferdi- 
nand, as a prodigy, who thereupon pardoned him, saying, he had 
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been sufficiently punished for his fault.’ And again, this, from 
the same author; A young nobleman ‘ was cast into prison, and 
on the morrow atter, ordered to lose his head; he passed the night 
in such fearful apprehensions of death, that, the next day, Caesar 
sitting on the tribunal, he appeared so unlike himself, that he was 
known to none that were present, no, not to Cesar himself; the 
comeliness and beauty of his face being vanished, his countenance 
like a dead man’s, his hair and beard turned gray, and in all re- 
spects so changed, that the emperor at first suspected some counter- 
feit was substituted in his room. He caused him, therefore, to be 
examined if he were the same, and trial to be made if his hair and 
beard were not thus changed by art; but finding nothing counter- 
feit, astonished at the countenance and strange visage of the man, 
he was moved to pity, and mercifully gave him pardon for the 
crime he committed.’ And he follows this case with another, both 
being intended to illustrate the force of imagination. ‘Somewhat 
like this,’ says he, ‘is that relation of Esquire Boyle’s, who tells 
us, that when he was in the county of Cork, in Ireland, there was 
an Irish captain, who coming to deliver himself up to my Lord 
Broghil, commander of the English forces in those parts, accord- 
ing toa pardon proclaimed to those lrish that were willing to sur- 
render themselves and lay down their arms; he was casually met 
with some of his followers, by a party of English, and intercepted, 
the governor being then absent. Upon which the poor captain 
was so apprehensive that he should be put to death, before my 
lord’s return, that the very fear and anxiety of his mind quickly 
changed the color of his hair, in a peculiar manner, not uniformly, 
but interspersedly among some of his locks, which were perfectly 
turned white, the rest of them retaining their wonted reddish 
color.’ 

* Dr. Cassan records the case of a woman, thirty years of age, 
who, on being summoned before the Chamber of Peers to give 
evidence upon the trial of Lovel, underwent so powerful a reval- 
sion, that in the course of one night the hair was a Hy 
blanched, and a furfuraceous eruption appeared all over her head, 
upon her chest, and upon her back. Henry of Navarre, on hear- 
ing that the edict of Nemours was conceded, was so exceedingly 
grieved, that in the course of a few hours a part of one of his mus- 
tachios whitened. In one person, some of the eyelashes became 
blanched from mental agitation. The writer of the article, Zoology, 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, * has known one instance of 
a banker whose hair became gray in the course of three days 
when under much anxiety during the great panic of 1825; and 
also another gentleman, who, at his marriage, when about forty 
years old, had a dark head of hair, but of his return from his 
wedding trip, had become so completely snow-white, even to his 
eyebrows, that his friends almost doubted his identity.’ Moreau 
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narrates, that he once knew an aged man, for whom, snow-white 
hair and a countenance deeply marked by the furrows of care in- 
spired the respect which we owe to age and misfortune. * My 
hair,’ says he, ‘was as thon seest it now, long before the latter 
season of my life. More energetic in their effects than assiduous 
toil and lingering years, grief and despair, at the loss of a wife 
most tenderly loved, whitened my locks in a single night. 1 was 
not thirty years of age. Judge, then, the force of my sufferings ; 
I still bear them in frightful remembrance.’ 

‘Tam little disposed to speculate on the modus operandi of this 
change of color of the hair, but am content, for the present, to give 
a fi'ting place to the fact as it stands. The phenomenon may be 
the result of electrical action; it may be the consequence of a 
chemical alteration wrought in the very blood itself’; or it may be 
a conversion for which the tissue of the hair is chiefly responsible. 
In any case, the following explanation, offered by an eminent 
French chemist, Vanquelin, I should teel inclined to discard, as 
partaking too largely uf the coarser opetations of the laboratory. 
‘We must suppose,’ says the author in question, ‘to explain the 
sudden change of the hair, that at the critical moment when 
nature is in revolution, and when, consequently, the natural func- 
tions are suspended or changed in nature, that an agent is devel- 
oped in the animal economy, and, passing into the hair, decom- 
poses the coloring matter. This agent must be an acid.’ 

“The rapid blanching of the hair derives an important illustra- 
tion from the animal kingdom. Several of the animals which in- 
habit the polar regions are known to become white during the 
winter season, and among the most remarkable of these is the 
lemming. Sir John Ross remarks that, finding the lemming, 
like the polar hares which had been tamed and kept in confine- 
ment, preserve its usual color during the winter, he placed one in 
the open air, on the first of February, when the thermometer stood 
at 30° below zero. The next morning, the fur of the cheeks, and 
a spot upon each shoulder, had become perfectly white. On the 
following day the hinder part ef the body, and the flanks were of 
a dirty white hue, and at the end of a week, the animal was en- 
tirely white, with the exception of a saddle-shaped patch on the 
middle of the back. No other change ensued, although the poor 
animal was kept exposed to the cold until it perished. When the 
skin was examined, the white hairs were found to be much longer 
than those of the unchanged patch, the blanching being confined 
to that portion which exceeded in length the natural aire: So 
that, when the white ends were cut off, the animal appeared to 
have regained, with very little alteration, its summer coat, and 
without any reduction"in the length of its fur.” 


Some chapters on diet, clothing, exercise, and ablutions, as 
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affecting the health of the skin, follow the description of the struc- 
ture and function of the skin and hair, and contain much instruc- 
tive matter. We must indulge our readers in an extract from the 
latter, and so close our notice of the work, which, having read it 
ourselves with much pleasure, we can conscientiously recommend 
to our brethren, 


“And now, dear reader, having determined to wash your face, 
how will you set about it; there are many wrong ways of effecting 
so simple a purpose; there is but one right way; I will tell it you. 
Fill your basin about two-thirds full with fresh water; dip your 
face in the water, and then your hands. Soap the hands well, and 
ae the soaped hands with gentle friction over the whole face. 

laving performed this part of the operation thoroughly, dip the 
face in the water a second time, and rinse it completely; you may 
add very much to the luxury of the latter part of the process by 
having a second basin ready with fresh water to perform a final 
rinsing. And now you will say: ‘what are the wrong ways of 
washing the face? Why, the wrong ways are using the towel, the 
sponge, or flannel, as the means of conveying and applying the 
soap to the face, and omitting the rinsing at the conclusion. If 
you reflect, you will see at once that the hands are the softest, the 
smoothest, and the most perfect means of carrying the soap, and 
employing that amount of friction to the surface with the soap, 
which is necessary to remove the old and dirty scarf, and bring 
out the new and clean one from below. Moreover, the hand is a 
sentient rubber, a rubber endowed with mind; it knows when and 
where to rub hard, where softly, where to bend here or there, into 
the little hollows and crevices where dust is apt to congregate; or 
where to find little ugly clusters of black-nosed grubs, the which 
are rubbed out and off, and dissolved by soap and friction. In a 
word, the hand enables you to combine efficient friction of the 
skin with complete ablution, whereas in every other way ablution 
must be imperfect. Then, as regards drying the face, a mode- 
rately soft and thick towel should be used; a very rough towel is 
not desirable, nor one of thin texture. This isa point which may 
be safely left to your own taste and feelings. The question of 
friction during the drying is of more consequence, and this is a 
reason why the towel should be moderately soft, that you ma 
employ friction and regulate the amount. With a very roug 
towel it is impossible to use friction, for its tenderest pressure may 
be enough to excoriate the skin; and a very soft towel is equally 
open to objection from its inadequacy to fulfil the obligation of 
friction during the process of drying. In washing the face you 
have three objects to fulfil; to remove the dirt, to give freshness, 
and to give tone and vigor to the skin. 
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“Such is ablution when intended for the purpose of cleanliness, 
but it must be in the experience of every one, that other effects 
spring from its use; that nothing is more refreshing than a 
thorough ablution; that, in point of fact, to those who conduct the 
operation properly, and with a.due attention to temperature, noth- 
ing can be more luxurious, nothing restore the energies more 
surely and agreeably, after hours of toil or exertion; and not those 
of the body alone, but also, those of the mind. The poet Thom- 
son, in his poem on the Seasons, exclaims :— 

“ Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid.” 

‘** And Homer, speaking of a person just returning from the 
bath, and annointed with fragrant oils, says, that he appeared 
taller and larger than before, and was grown something Vike the 
immortals. In relation to health, the common term which we 
hear applied to the effects of a thorough ablution is ‘ bracing;’ in 
professional language we speak of them as being ‘tonic;’ and in 
truth there exists no better means of restoring the ‘tone’ of the 
system than the judicious employment of water; and this leads 
me to the modes in which water may be used with the best pros- 
pect of benefit to the health. 

‘Tt must not be supposed, that becanse water is a good and ex- 
cellent tonic, that our health would be better for being thrown 
into a fever by it, or even drowned in it, any more than thata 
parallel argument would be tenable with regard to food, clothing, 
or exercise. I know very well that equilibrium is not suited to 
the times; that there exists among mankind, in medicine as in 
politics and religion, a certain thirsty ‘go-ahead’ principle which 
is absolutely insatiable. Ido not say that this character is the 
peculiar attribute of the present age, for the history of nations 
proves it to have existed at all periods af the world. There is no 
philosopher’s stone of health any more than for commuting the 
grosser into the precious metals. But every one who desires it, 
has the elements of an equally valuable ‘arcanum’ in conforming 
to a correct practice of diet, clothing, exercise, and ablution. 

‘The simplest mode of applying water to the skin, and that by 
which the smallest extent of surface is exposed, conditions of 
much importance to the weakly and delicate, is by means of the 
wetted sponge. In this mode, the water may have any tempera- 
ture that is agreeable to the sensations, a part only of the body is 
exposed at a time, and as soon as that part has been drisk/y spon- 
ged, and as brisk/y wiped dry, it may be again covered by the 

ress. The whole body may in this way be speedily subjected to 
the influence of water, and to the no be useful friction which 
succeeds it in the operation of drying. An invalid rising from a 
bed of sickness would adopt this remedy by degrees, beginning 
first with the arms, then proceeding to the chest, and then, gradu- 
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ally, to the whole body. He would use warm water in the first 
instance, but if the season were summer, would be speedily able 
to proceed tocold. A person of weakly habit beginning a system 


of daily ablution for the first time, sh commence in the spring 
or summer, and by the winter his po of endurance will have 


become so well trained, that he will begr cold water without incon- 
venience. It must be admitted hate plan here laid down is 
very simple; it requires no apparatus;@ sponge and a basin being 
the sole furniture for its use; but it is no less a valuable appli- 
ance to health. The cold chill of the sponge, which was at first 
disagreeable, becomes pleasant, the quick triction which ensues 
is agreeable, and while it stimulates the skin, gives action to the 
whole muscular system; and the warm gow, the thrill of health 
which follows, is positively delicious. I must, however, call at- 
tention more strongly to the ‘glow of warmth’ over the surface, as 
it is the test by which the benefit of the remedy is to be estimated, 
in this and in all other forms of ablution and bathing. I can 
hardly conceive a case in which the application of water, accord- 
ing to this method, could leave a chill behind it; but if such an 
occurrence take place, the individual has need of medical aid, and 
that should be promptly supplied. I may mention that it was the 
present form of ablution which was used by Sir Astley Cooper, 
and to which he attributed much of his unusually robust and ex- 
cellent health. 

“The second form of ablution by the sponge requires the aid of 
a large, shallow empty tub, or sponging-bath, in which the bather 
stands or sits, while he receives the water from a sponge squeezed 
over the shoulders and against his body. The same precautions, 
with regard to temperature, may be taken in this as in the prece- 
ding case, but the bather is necessarily more exposed, and the 
form of bathing is suitable only to persons in moderate health ; 
excepting in the summer season, when it may be borne by inva- 
lids. In the early use of the sponging-bath, the bather should 
content himself with a single affusion from the sponge, and should 
then dry the body quickly. As there is more freedom for the 
limbs, there is more muscular action in this than the former 
method, and the glow is proportionally increased. Indeed, in the 
sponging-bath, exercise and ablution are combined, and its em- 

loyment by persons of sedentary habits is highly advantageous. 

know but one circumstance that could render the sponging-bath 
objectionable, and that is, the occurrence of palpitations. This, 
however, may be obviated, by relinquishing the drying of the 
body to an attendant, or adopting the ‘ wet-sponge,’ and after a 
short time, if there be no te in the system to disease of the 
heart, the palpitations will cease. 

“Of all the forms of cold bathing, the preceding is the most 
convenient, the most universally applicable, and in my opinion, 
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the most conducive to health. It should be taken the instant we 
step out of bed, and may be shortened or prolonged to an extent 
commensurate with the temperature of the atmosphere, or the 
feelings of the bather. Iam in the habit of recommending, that 
a spongetul of water should be given to each of the arms before 
the trunk is moistened; that the minimum for the trunk should 
be two spongefuls in front, and one over each shoulder for the 
back; that there should be one also for each leg. The whole pro- 
cess will not occupy more than one minute; at the end of the 
second minute the whole body may be dried, and the wollen 
garments put on. By that time is the winter of the bath made 
lorious summer. The reward follows quick upon the penance. 
in many persons, reaction is so rapid, that the whole body is 
enveloped in a cloud of vapor before the affusion is fully accom- 
plished, and the comparison of Boerhaave, in reference to another 
condition of the skin, is aptly realized. If, says Boerhaave, the 
viercing chill of winter could be introduced into a summer assem- 
ly, the insensible perspiration being suddenly condensed, would 
give to cach person the appearance of a heathen deity, wrapped in 
his own separate cloud. The instant the clothes are put on, tue 
whole body teels a warm and refreshing glow. This is the kind 
of bath that truly deserves the meed of commendation awarded to 
cold bathing by Agathinus. ‘They who desire to we the short 
time of life in good health, ought often to use cold bathing, for I 
can scarce express in words how much benefit may be had by cold 
baths; for they who use them, although almost spent with old 
age, have a strong and compact pulse, and a florid color in their 
face; they are very active and strong, their appetite and digestion 
are vigorous, their senses are perfect and exact; and, in one word, 
they have all their natura] actions well performed.’ To which Sir 
John Floyer adds, the effects of cold bathing ‘ reach the very soul 
of the animal, rendering it more lively and brisk in all its opera- 
tions.’” 
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Cditarial Nepartment. 


KENTUCKY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





We had not the pleasure of being present at the last meeting of 
the Medical Society of Kentucky, which we understand was one 
of perfect harmony and of great interest. We copy from the 
Frankfort Commonwealth the tollowing :— 





Oficial Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Kentucky State Medical Society,*held in the City 
of Covington, on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of October, 1854. 
The Society met in the Presbyterian Church, and was opened 

with prayer by Rev. Mr. Morrett. The President, Dr. Gross, 

called the meeting to order at 3 o’clock, p.m. The roll was called 
and the minutes of last meeting read and adopted. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for membership:—W. 
D. Horr, T. N. Wisz, J. T. Wisk, R. H. Hunt, C. Y. Ler, Cov- 
ington; A. H. Jomns, Independence; J.J. Dutanery, Covington ; 
N. B. Suater, Newport; F. Masor, Covington; G. W. Tuorn- 
ron, J. Q. A. Foster, W. J. Sroan, Newport; J. T. Sarra, 8. 8. 
Scorr, Florence; W. H. Curran, Claysville; C. C. Bryson, Inde- 
pendence; E. Ricnarpson, Monticello; 8. R. Owen, Somerset. 

On motion, Dr. Lawson, of Cincinnati, who was present, was 
invited to a seat with the Society. On motion of Dr. Caamprrs, 
the Society adjourned for a few moments. When called to order, 
it proceeded to the election of the above named gentlemen. They 
were unanimously elected. 


Sprcmat Reports. 
The President called for reports from Special Committees, when 
Dr. Curprey handed in a report from Dr. Dagsy, of Lexington, 
Chairman of the Committee on the use of cold water as a Thera- 
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peutic agent in the treatment of disease. It was, on motion, laid 
on the table for the present. 

Dr. Darsy, at the same time, presented to the Society some 
pure vaccine virus, lately obtained by him from London, with 
printed directions for the proper method of using it; also, a 
request that it should be distributed in the cities of Louisville, 
Maysville, and Covington. The Society returned thanks for the 
present. 

Dr. Reeves, of Cincinnati, being present was invited to a seat 
with, and to participate in the deliberations of the Society. 

Dr. C. J. Bracksurn, of Covington, by a dispensation of the 
rules of the Society, was unanimously elected a member. 

The Society then adjourned to meet again at 7 o’clock, p. M., at 


the Methodist Episcopal Church to hear the Annual Address of 


the President. 


é 7 o’OLocK, P. M. 

The Society met according to adjournment, when the President 
proceeded to read the Annual Address; which on motion was 
received and referred to the Committee on Publication. 

The Society then adjourned till to-morrow at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

The address was listened to with marked attention by the audi- 
ence, and the speaker succeeded in making a highly favorable 
impression in favor of the Society. The discourse commenced 
with a sketch of medical societies in Europe and in this country. 
Interesting statistics in relation to the importance of sanatory reg- 
ulations, were introduced, and a recommendation that the Society 
should use its influence with the Legislature to procure a sanatory 
survey of the State. He also adverted to the importance of making 
some effort to obtain the appointment of medical men to assist in 
the examination of medical witnesses, in trials where skill in the 
profession would promote the ends of justice. In relation to the 
evils of quackery, which subsidized the press, the bar, and even 
the pulpit, to certify the wonders of its agency, it was neither to 
be put down by the medical press nor public discussion. The 
only remedy was to let it alone, and by the regular profession 
persevering in their devotion to the sick, and by the observance 
of their rights and privileges, and the purity of their objects. He 
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also adverted to the rates of remuneration received by medical 
men, and inculeated attention to their pecuniary interests. Gra- 
tuitous services to the clergy he protested against as wrong in 
principle. If it originated in a love of charity, it might be tolera- 
ted, but with real charity and good feeling it had not the slightest 
sympathy. The importance of embodying the results of their 
experience in written productions which could be afterwards pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Society, the subject of epidemic disease, 
and a few appropriate remarks upon the death of one of the mem- 
bers of the Society, Dr. E. C. Dranr, of Newcastle, closed the 
interesting address. 
SECOND DAY. 
Octroper 19, 1854. 

The Society met according to adjournment; the President in 
the chair. The minutes of the previous meeting read and adopted. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following as can- 
didates for officers of the Society for the next year: 

President.—Dr. C. H. Spuman, Harrodsburg. 

Senior Vice President.—Dr. A. Evans, Covington. 

Junion Vice President.—Dr. D. D. Tuomson, Louisville. 

Treasurer.—Dr. B. M. Wine, Louisville. 

Recording Secretary.—Dr. W. C. Sxeep, Frankfort. 

Corresponding Secretary.—l. J. Breckrnriper, Louisville. 

Librarian.—Dr. J. M. Mitts, Frankfort. 

Committee of Publication.—T. S. Bert, T. G. Ricuarpson, 
Jno. Bartiert, Louisville. 

The report was received, and the committee discharged. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for membership: Dr. 
P. L. Reppicx, Newport; Dr. Downarv, Independence, 

The Society adjourned for a short time, and after being called 
to order proceeded to elect the above named candidates. 

The President called for reports from Special Committees, 
whereupon one on Typhoid Fever, by Dr. Samrra, of Danville, was 
handed in, and on motion laid on the table for the present. 

Dr. Spruiman, Chairman of the Committee on Mal-Practice, 
then read his report, which was received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publication. 
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The following is a brief abstract of the report: 

After some apologetic introductory remarks, it went on to say 
that “so unsettled and indeterminate are the premises, and so 
constant the alteration of lights and shadows in the field of medico- 
legal science, that the conclusions attainable in the present state 
of our knowledge are necessarily, to some extent, inconclusive and 
unsatistactory.” 

Adverting to the antiquity of medical science, the report con- 
tinued: *1 would not disguise the fact that during the last half 
century, the relative position of our profession to the public has 
undergone a marked change. Implicit confidence, amounting in 
some instances to blind credulity, has given place to wide-spread 
skepticism as to the powers and capabilities of the healing art. 
For this, our profession is, in part, responsible, but not mainly so. 
The rage for speculation and theorising has had this tendency, 
When observation and experience have been neglected. Dispara- 
ging remarks about one member of the profession by another has 
the effect. 

One of the principal causes of this skepticism, over which the 
profession can have no control, are want of information among the 


masses, relative to medical science, and a misconception of its 


powers leading to undue expectations, To remedy this want of 


information, medical statistics should be thrown broadcast over 
the land. Another reason for this skepticism is the apparent con 
traricty in the doctrines and practices of its diflerent members. 
There may be apparent discrepancy, yet harmony in result; thus 
the lancet depletes, purgatives deplete, emetics deplete, and dia- 
pho tics deplete.” 

Llaving thus reviewed the relations of the medical profession to 
the public, the report went on to show to what extent the former 
should be responsible to the civil tribunals. 

In all cases a legal arbiter should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject matter of the offense. Generally, judge, jury and 
witnesses, in trials for mal-practice are profoundly ignorant of 
medical science. The physician should be amenable to law, but 
such judicial regulations should be adopted as will rescue the pro- 
fession from the hazard of having its members subjected to citation 
and trial before a tribunal ignorant of the matter in controversy, 
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The remedy lies in a legal enactment that physicians charged with 
mal-practice, shall be tried by a jury of their peers, 7. e. Doctors. 
A number of cases, showing in a strong light the necessity for 
this regulation, were stated in the report, and the danger of pre- 
sent modes driving good men from the profession, was urged. 
The report next discussed the character of those whose conduct 
should be regarded as a subject for adjudication. There should 
be an intent to do injury. 

The want of skill goes to show such intewt, or at least reckless- 
ness, and hence mal-practice may be, Ist. reckless, 2nd. willful, 
3rd. negligent, 4th. ignorant. Each of these topics being minutely 
examined, and also under the last, mal-practice through intoxica- 
tion, criticised, the report concluded with a brief and clear resumé 
of the train of argument. 

Evection oF OFricers. 

After the reading of Dr. Spitrman’s report, the Society went 
into the election of officers. Dr. Spr.tman having no opposition, 
was declared unanimously elected President for the ensuing year, 
and after being conducted to the chair returned thanks for the 
honor conferred in a few appropriate remarks. 

On motion of Dr. Hawkins, the rules were dispensed with and 
all the other candidates voted fur at once. There being no oppo- 
sition, the candidates nominated by the convention were al] unan- 
imously elected. 

Dr. Gross offered the following as an amendment to the consti- 
tution, which lies over for one day: 

Resolved, That the Kentucky State Medical Society shall here- 
after hold its annual meetings in the City of Franktort on the first 
Wednesday in February of each year. 

Dr Braprorp, Chairman of the Committee on Ovariotomy, 
asked and obtained further time, until the next annual meeting, 
tou make his report; when on motion, the Society adjourned until 
2 o'clock, p. m. 


2 o’CLocK, P. M. 
The Society was called to order by the President at the ap- 
pointed hour. Dr. B. W. Sourueate, of Boone county, and Dr. 
J. N. Hvuenues, of Louisville, were proposed for membership; and 
after the usual course, were elected. 
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Further reports from Special Committees were called for, when 
Dr. Breckinrince, Chairman of the Committee on Medical Biog- 
raphy explained that he had made every effort to get his report 
ready for the present meeting, but owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing materials, he was compelled to ask further time, which was 
granted, with the assurance from Dr. B. that he would be ready 
at the next annual meeting. 

Dr, Cuamuers obtained further time to make his report on sub- 
stitutes for quinine. 

Dr, Darsy’s report “on cold water as a therapeutic agent,” 
was called for and read to the Society by Dr. Breckenriner. The 
report was received and referred to the Committee on Publication. 

The following is a brief abstract of the report: 

TueraPreutic AGENT. 

Dr. LB. commenced by stating the circumstances that first 
directed his attention thereto. He had read, on this subject, an 
essay by Dr. Cooke, and Currie’s Medical Reports. The latter 
contains the testimony of Dr. Wright in favor of cold water in the 
treatment even ot malignant fevers. In 1777 cold water was re- 
commended by an English physician of high standing, and per- 
haps at astill earlier date. It isa powerful remedy, whose effects 
can be more readily determined than any other. 

Dr. Cooks states that it was used both by Galen and Hippocra- 
tes. Dr. Forbes has written ably and lengthily in its favor. These 
facts are noticed to show that hydropathy did not originate with 
Presnitz, but was used by the regular faculty in conjunction with 
medicines. 

The report stated in strong terms the efficacy of the cold dash, 
and the sufferings of patients burning up with fever, as described 
by M. Louis, and to whom water is refused. 

Dr. Gregory tried the use of water in scarlet fever when his 
own children were attacked, and found it most effectual in con- 
quering the disease. Why is not Dr. Gregory as good authority 
for the use of cold water, as on any other point? The object of 
this report is stated to be the re-introduction of the old practice of 
using water as a remedial agent. 

The report concluded by describing a great number of cases in 
Dr. Darsy’s practice, where water had been used with the great- 


est advantage. 
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Dr. Sarrnu’s report on Typhoid Fever was then read by Dr. 
Brecktnriper; received and referred to the Committee on Publi- 
cation. 

Dr. Suir commenced by remarking that the history, the diag- 
nosis, and the other aspects of his subjects were ably and fully laid 
down in many medical works, and a repetition thereof would be a 
work of supererogation. His own observation of the disease had 
been limited, especially of typhus, and there was already an abun- 
dance of medical speculation upon other people’s investigations, 
and lastly, it would be improper for him to discuss the epidemic 
character of typhoid fever, as this was specially the province of 
the Committee on Epidemics; he would therefore confine himself 
to making a few practical remarks and suggestions. 

Ist. I have found the first or onset symptoms, with but little 
variation, to be the same as those of all other eruptive affections, 
and often precisely the same as those of a bilious attack, and, 
therefore no one can certainly tell the nature of the disease simply 
from the symptoms at the onset. One may guess from the fact 
of the disease being in the neighborhood. 

2d. I have always observed something like a regular remission, 
generally in the latter part of the night. 

3d. I have for several years, invariably directed the use of stim- 
ulants during the remissions. Liking the effect of alcoholic stim- 
ulants better than quinine. 

4th. The danger in the disease is generally proportioned to the 
frequency of the pulse. 

5th. Patients generally, with a dry warm skin, were less dan- 
gerous than when there is a constitutional tendency to perspira- 


tion. 
6th. Constant high fever is less dangerous than a congestive 
tendency. 


I have generally followed the expectant plan, meeting the indi- 
cations general or local, as they came up. 

The report concluded by suggesting the importance of an accu- 
rate and thorough chemical analysis of the four great secretions 
and excretions thrown off by the kidneys, bowels, lungs, and skin, 
during the progress of fever, cholera, pneumonia, and other di- 
seases, and expressing the belief that by this, physicians would be 
enabled to practice with more confidence. 
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There being no further reports from Special Committees, reports 
from Standing Committees were called for. There being no re- 
ports from these Committees, the Society proceeded to the trans- 
action of miscellaneous business. 

The first in order was the election of members to the American 
Medical Association. 

The following gentlemen were put in nomination and elected ; 

Dr. Braprorp, Augusta; Dr. Curetey, Lexington; Dr. Saver, 
Newport; Dr. Prertow, Covington; Dr. Forsyrur, Louisville; 
Dr. Daxrsy, Lexington; Dr. Wier, Louisville; Dr. Sovruearr, 
Boone county; Dr. Tuompson, Louisville; Dr. Jo. Sarr, Dan- 
ville; Dr. T. N. Wiser, Covington. 

The following gentlemen were elected honorary members of the 
Society: Dr. Carrwricut, New Orleans; Dr. B. Wetrorp, Vir- 
ginia; Dr. L. C. Reeves, Cincinnati. 

And then the Society adjourned until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

THIRD DAY. 
Ocropner 20, 1854. 

The Society met pursuant to adjournment, the President in the 
chair. 

The reading of the minutes of Thursday’s proceedings were dis- 
pensed with. 

Dr. Wrerz, Chairman of the Special Committee, appointed to 
memorialize the State Legislature, upon the subject of medical 
attendance at Coroner’s inquests, and certain other grievances suf- 
fered by the profession, asked further time to present his memo- 
rial. This was granted. 

Dr. Caampers asked further time to present a memorial upon 
the subject of patent medicines, and it was granted, 

A letter from Dr. Surron was received and read to the Society. 

Dr. Cuampers presented the following: 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, whose duty it shall 
be to call the attention of the next Legislature, to a consideration 
of what is due to the State in a sanatory point of view, and they 
be instructed to propose a circular upon the subject, and transmit 
a copy of it to each Senator and Representative immediately after 
the next August election, and that said Committee be further 
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instructed to press again upon the Legislature, the propriety of 
aiding in the publication of the transactions of this Society. 

This resolution, after discussion, was adopted, and the President 
authorized to appoint the Committee with the other Special Com- 
mittees. 

Dr. Cuampers offered a resolution that all Special Committees 
not reporting, or asking further time at the present session, be 
discontinued and the Chairman of Standing Committees be chang- 
ed, as the President may see proper. 

Dr. Wise objected that persons appointed on some Committees 
had made some preparations to report, but were prevented from 
being present at this time. He thought it would be more harmo- 
nious to let them remain. Ile stated that persons presenting 
excuses should be continued, 

Dr. Wiste amended the resolution to say that persons excusing 
themselves shall be continued. 

Dr. Tuompson explained the resolution as virtually including the 
amendment. 

Several other gentlemen spoke, after which the resolutions were 
adopted. 

Dr. Cuamuers moved the appointment of a Committee on 
Special Committees. 

A resolution to that effect was passed, and Messrs. Cuampers, 
Wine, and Pkeriow, appointed on said Committee. 

A letter was read from Dr. D. J. Ayres, regretting that a death 
in his family prevented his being present, and on motion, it was 
ordered on file. 

The resolution amending the constitution so far as to determine 
on holding the sessions of the Society permanently in Frankfort, 
on the first Wednesday in February, of each year, was taken up, 
and atter being discussed and amended so far as simply to declare 
that the next session of the Society should be held at that place 
on the first Wednesday of February, 1356, was passed, 

On motion, Drs. Wa. Tisearts and E. L. Grant were admitted 
to membership. 

On motion of Dr. Tuompson, it was ordered that the Secretary 
should send an abstract of the doings of this session to the Medical 
Journal, at Louisville, for publication. 
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The Committee on Special Committees, reported and were dis- 
charged. 
The settlement of sundry claims for and against the Society, 
was discussed, and a Committee appointed to audit them. 
The following Committees were appointed for the ensuing year: 
Sranpinc Commirress. 


Arrangements.—Dr. Sneed. 

Public Hygiene.—Dr. Thornton. 

Vital Statistics—Dr. John Swain. 

Epidemics.—Dr. Chambers. 

Obstetrics.—Dr. Letcher. 

Improvements in Practical Medicine.—Dr. Moore. 

Improvements in Surgery.—Dr. E. L. Dudley. 

Improvements in Pharmacy.—Dr. Mills. 

Improvements in Botany.—Dr. Emmert. 

Finance.—Dr. Hewett. 

Publication.—Drs. Bell, Bartlett, and T. G. Richardson. 

SpeciaL CoMMITTEEs. 

Medical Biography.—Dr. R. 8. Breckinridge. 

Relations between Disease and Particular Geological For- 
mations.—Dr. Peter Lexington. 

Statistics of Lithotomy and Calculous Diseases.—Dr. Gross. 

Results of Surgical Operations on Malignant Diseases.—Dr. 
Colescott. 

Epidemic Dysentery.—Dr. Patterson. 

Typhoid Fever.—Dr. Southgate. 

Placenta Previa.—Dr. H. Miller. 

Scarlatina.—Dr. Hawkins. 

Ovariotomy.—Dr. Bradford. 

Inflammation and Ulceration of the Uterus.—Dr. Foster. 

Physiological and Morbid Effects of Alcoholie drinks.—Dr. 
Duke. 

Injuries of the Skull and Brain.—Dr. Hardin. 

Anesthetics.—Dr. B, Pretlow. 

Nervous [rritation.—Dr. B. M. Wible. 

Plan to enable Physicians with more ease and certainty to 
collect their Accounts.—Drs. J. N. Hughes, and R. J. Breckin 
ridge. 
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Intermittent Diseases.—Dr. L. G. Ray. 

Remedies for Tubercular Diseases.—Dr. T. N. Wise. 

On motion, the Society adjourned temporarily, and after being 
called to orded, elected Drs. Trssarrs and Grant members, who 
had been previously nominated. 

Dr. Tuomrson presented bills from Webb & Levering, of Louis- 
ville, for printing proceedings of second annual meeting; which 
bills, being a small balance, were referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Drs. Thompson and Wible. A bill from the office 
of the Louisville Democrat for publishing notice of second meet- 
ing was referred to the same committee. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at 3 o’clock, p. m. 





3 O’CLOOK, P. M. 

The Society met according to adjournment. 

On motion, ordered that the committee to memorialize the Leg- 
islature on a sanitory survey of the State shall consist of seven 
members, as follows: Dr. Sutton, Georgetown; Dr. Chipley, Lex- 
ington; Dr. Sneed, Frankfort; Dr. Bell, Louisville; Dr. Cham- 
bers, Covington; Dr. Duke, Maysville; Dr. Smith, Danville. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to have the proceedings 
of this meeting published in the Yrankfort Commonwealth, at the 
expense of the Society, and to send a copy to each member. 

A resolution of thanks was passed to the members of the Fourth 
Presbyterian church, for the use of the church during the session 
of the Society. 

A resolution of thanks was also tendered to the Trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal church for the use thereof, tor the delivery of 
the annual address. 

Thanks were also tendered to the citizens and physicians of 
Covington, for kind entertainment, and to Dr. Preriow, of the 
Committee of Arrangements, for his services. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at the banquet in the even- 
ing, and in the city of Frankfort on the first Wednesday in Feb- 
ruary, 1856. 

C. H. SPILLMAN, President. 

W. C. Snzep, Secretary. 
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Note.—If the members of the Society will forward the amount 
of their respective ducs to the Secretary, at Frankfort, or the Treas- 
urer, Dr. Wrere, at Louisville, the Committee of Publication will 
be able, with the aid expected from individual members of the 
Society, to publish the procecdings of the two last meetings in the 
course of a very short time. 


W. C. SNEED, Secretary. 


HEALTH OF LOUISVILLE. 





Up to this period the frosts are still delayed. The thermcemeter 
has not yet fallen below 38° in the city. The autumn has been 
one of the most delightful ever experienced in a region where 
autumn is proverbial for its delights. The city has continued 
healthy. Some cases of cholera were reported a few days since, 
but they were few in number, and all occurred within a very 
limited district in the upper end of the city, and within a few 
hours of each other. No cases have been reported since, and no 
apprehension of the spread of the disease was excited among the 


citizens. 


PROF. SMITH’S LABORATORY. 





Professor J. Lawrence Smrrn has fitted up in this city, at his 
own expense, a laboratory of research, and his advertisement will 
be found upon the cover of this journal. Such a laboratory has 
been very much needed in Louisville, and we are confident Prof. 
Smith will soon have as much work in the shape of assays and 
analyses as he can find time to accomplish. We need hardly 
inform our readers that he has had great experience in this depart- 
ment of science, and that those who engage his services will find 
him in his investigations thorough, accurate, and reliable. He 
offers also to instruct a few students in chemical manipulation and 
analysis. The opportunity is a favorable one for those who wish 
to make themselves practical chemists, and the number of such, 
considering the demand for teachers of chemistry in our country, 
ought not to be inconsiderable. 
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PROF. SANFORD B. HUNT. 





We are glad to see that Dr. Sanrorp B. Ilunr, junior editor of 
the Buffalo Medical Journal, has been elected professor of Ana- 
tomy in the University of Buffalo. Dr. Hunr gives promise of 
attaining to great eminence in his profession, and the trustees of 
the Medical School of Buffalo have shown by his appointment a 
just appreciation of talents and industry. Among all the medical 
editors of our country we are not acquainted with one more labo- 
rious or judicious than Dr. Hunt, and in addition to his numerous 
contributions to his own Journal, he has been one of the corres- 
pondents of Putnam's Magazine. 


PROFESSOR GIBSON, 





It has been stated in several Medical Journals that Prof. Ginson 
had resigned the chair of Surgery in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. We learn that this announcement is premature. No change 
has taken place in the Faculty of that School since the close of 
the last session. 


DEATH OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS. 





We regret to announce the death of two eminent members of 
our profession within a brief space. Dr. Waxpo I. Burnyerr, the 
distinguished microscopist, died, in Boston, a few weeks since, 
and we have received the intelligence of the death of Dr. Swerr, 
in New York. Dr. Swerr stood among the foremost in his pro- 
fession, for his skill in pathology and physical diagnosis, and, like 
Dr. Burnerr, was known as an author, and admired for his pure 
devotion to science. The early death of these zealous cultivators 
of medical science is a public loss. They promised to shed lustre 
upon the medical profession of their country. 
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DR. A. P. ELSTON. 





The profession in our city has lost an amiable and accomplished 
member in the death of Dr. A. P. Erston, which took place in 
this city, after a lingering illness, a few weeks since. The follow- 
ing proceedings commemorative of the melancholy event were 
handed us too late for insertion in our last number: 


The physicians of Louisville having assembled at the office of 
Dr. Rupp, on the 6th inst., for the purpose of noticing, in a suita- 
ble manner, the recent death of their esteemed associate, Dr. ALLEN 
P. Ersron; Dr. G. W. Samira was called tothe chair, and Dr. 
Bartiert appointed Secretary ; it was 

Resolved, That we cherish, with fraternal gratification, a re- 
membrance of the worthy ambition and high culture which pro- 
mised so much in the earlier years of our friend’s professional life, 
and lament that so many of the latter portion of them were ren- 
dered useless and disheartening to him in protracted disease. 

Resolved, That while we commemorate his acknowledged merits 
as a practitioner of medicine, and his scrupulous observance of the 
principles which regulate honorable professional intercourse, we 
cannot forget his remarkable urbanity as a gentleman, and those 
estimable social qualities that rendered him a favorite in all circles 
of intelligent and polite society. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with his family in their bereave- 
ment, and that we will unite with them in paying the last tribute 
of respect to his earthly remains by attending the funeral services. 


DR. G. W. SMITH, Chairman. 


Dr. Joun Barter, Secretary. 


EVANSVILLE MEDICAL SCHOOL AND JOURNAL. 





A letter received from a professor in the Evansville Medical 
School and one of the editors of the Indiana Journal of Medicine, 
announces that the Faculty have “suspended the College opera- 
tions and abandoned the Journal.” 
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Herord of Moediral Srienre, 


On tHe vse or Nitric Actp as an Anti-Pirtopw. By Grorce 
Menpennatt, M. D., Protessor of Obstetrics, &c., in the Miami 
Medical College of Cincinnatii—My attention has recently been 
called to the use of Nitric Acid in the treatment of intermittent 
fever; and as a substitute for quinine in this class of disease is a 
matter of some consequence on many accounts, | am induced to 
lay it before your jeadts that it may more fully undergo the or- 
deal of experience, and its true value be tested by different ob- 
servers. 

The facts upon which this paper is based, are taken mainly 
from an Inaugural Dissertation, presented to the Trustees and 
Faculty of the Miami Medical College, for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, by E. T. Bailey, M. D., of Emmetsville, Indiana. 

He states, that in the section of country in which he resides, 
there is a large portion of marshy land, and thereture the circum- 
stances are favorable to the development of autumnal fevers, His 
attention was first attached to the use of nitric acid in the treat- 
ment of intermtttent fevers, by noticing its effects in a case of 
chronic intermittent, which was attended with profuse night 
sweats, and for which complication he administered the remedy. 
In this case, there had been daily paroxysms for the preceding five 
days ; night-sweats profuse, the tongue coated, and the bowels 
constipated. Nitric acid was given in doses of six drops, diluted 
with water, in the evening; and he was agreeably surprised to 
find that the paroxysms did not return on the following day; and 
this circumstance induced him to try its effects in other cases as 
an anti-periodic. 

Since that time he has treated over ninety cases of intermittent 
fever with this article, with remarkable success. Of this number, 
all recovered promptly except ten, and in every one of these un- 
successful cases, the remedy was discontinued contrary to direc- 
tions. 

Fifteen of the whole number were of the tertian type, and 
seventy-five of the quotidian. In fifty cases, there was no return 
of the chill after commencing the use of the acid. The others 
were rarely attended by more than one paroxysm, and in no case 
by a third. When the patient had a paroxysm after taking the 
medicine, it was in every case diminished in intensity and du- 
ration. 
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In Dr. Bayley’s practice, this remedy has entirely superseded 
every other article for the purpose of interrupting the paroxysms 
of intermittents. lis mode of proceeding is to give from five to 
eight drops of the commercial nitric acid, properly diluted, once 
in six hours, without regard tu intermissions or exacerbations. 
Cathartics and alterants may be necessary for the purpose of 
changing certain conditions of the system; but so far as the in- 
terruption of the paroxysms is concerned, the acid may be given 
without any preparation of the system whatever, if we choose to 
do so. 

The following cases are selected from among many others, in 
order to show the different varietics of the disease, and the mode 
of treatment pursued: 





Case I.—Mr. L. S., aged 55, of temperate habits, called upon 
him on the 12th of July, 1852. In May previous, he was at- 
tacked with intermittent fever, which was cured by quinine, but 
relapsed in six weeks, since which, the disease has continued with 
daily paroxysms. The tongue was furred, and the bowels consti- 
pated. A purgative of calomel and rhubarb was ordered at bed 
time. <A violent fever followed the chill, which oceurred at 11 
o'clock, A. M., of this day. Five drops of nitric acid was di- 
rected to be taken every six hours, diluted so as to make a pleas- 
ant drink, to be commenced on the following morning, the 13th. 
The calomel and rhubarb produced two copious operations from 
the bowels, prior to commencing the nitric acid. Three hours 
after the exhibition of the remedy at 6 o'clock, as directed, a chill 
came on, followed by a high fever. The medicine was continued 
through the day. 

14th. The patient is free from a paroxysm, no fever; the 
tongue clean and moist; and the medicine was directed to be 
2ontinued as before. 

15th. The tongue improving; bowels regular, and pulse very 
little excited; no chill. Medicine continued. 

16th. Patient has entirely recovered. 

Forty-five drops only were taken in this case, as the medicine 
was not given at night. 





Casr II.—Sept. 10th, 1852, was called to see Master L. A., 
aged six years. He has had intermittent fever since the 6th inst., 
with daily paroxyms, followed by high fever. The tongue was 
moist, and the bowels open. Four drops of nitric acid were or- 
dered, which was diiuted as before, so as to be easily taken; one 
dose to be taken at 12 o’clock, and the second at 6 in the even- 
ing; to be resumed at 6 the following morning, and repeated at 
12 o'clock. 

11th. Visited the patient in the afternoon. He had not had 
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any chill; the tongue was clean and skin moist, with no excite- 
ment of the pulse. Discharged cured. 

In this case, the medicine was discontinued to see whether the 
effect would be permanent. 

12th. No return of the paroxysm. Sixteen drops were taken 
in this case. 





Case III.—Sept 20th, 1853. Saw Miss D. N., aged 28. Three 
days ago, she was attacked with intermittent fever, the paroxysms 
of which commenced at 10 o’clock every day, and the chill was 
followed by high fever. A mild purgative was ordered at bed 
time; and sixty drops of nitric acid were diluted with two ounces 
of water, and directed to be taken in nine doses, at the rate of 
three doses per day, commencing on the morning of the 21st. 

25th. Saw the patient to-day, and found that there had been 
no return of the paroxysms for three days. In this case, sixty 
drops were taken. 

Several other cases are reported with the same result, but it is 
not necessary to repeat them here. 

It is stated that relapses seldom occur—much less frequently 
than after the use of quinine, but upon this point more precision 
is required. It has been administered in all the various forms of 
intermittent fever which were presented to the author of the essay, 
and no unpleasant effects observed in any case. Should they be 
verified by the experience of others, this remedy will be found to 
be a valuable agent, and to possess the following advantages : 

First. Certainly as an Anti-Periodic. Second. The power of 
invigorating the general system, while at the same time it has 
alterant properties. Third. Facility of exhibition, being much 
easier taken than quinine, barks, &c. Fourth. Freedom from 
the unpleasant effects which sometimes follow these remedies. 
Fifth. Cheapness of the article, which is often of considerable 
importance in miasmatic regions.— West. Lancet. 





On Constipation. By Professor Trovsstav.—Constipation 
should be defined, a difficulty in the execution of the foecal mat- 
ters, independent of any organic lesion. We should not rank 
among the constipated those in whom defecation is impeded by a 
tumor or hernia, or invagination, or other mechanical obstacle. 
Simple constipation is nothing more than absence of alvine evac- 
uations. 

Such a condition may depend on many causes. First, there is 
a sort of phisiological constipation, connected with the constitu- 
tion of the patient; an individual eats but little, and is endowed 
with great powers of assimilation. The quantity of excrementi- 
tious matters; in such a case, are insufficient to stimulate the in 
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testine. These matters are accordingly retained until they accu- 
mulate, and their retention produces uneasiness. There are 
others, however, who eat largely and assimilate no better than 
their neighbors, whose intestines are consequently filled with 
fecal matters, and still there is no regularity in the dejections. 
Such individuals suffer from continual malaise; they are in a 
state of constant discomfort; the want of proper alvine evacua- 
tions causes them real suffering. 

Defecation, the last stage of digestion, is one of the most com- 
plex functions of the economy, and is deranged by a multitude of 
circumstances. The causes of constipation are numerous, there- 
fore, but the most important are intestine inertia, and the faulty 
secretion of certain glands. Different secretions predominate in 
different individuals. One perspires freely, and urinates but lit- 
tle, and secretes but little saliva. The habit of another is the 
reverse of this; the secerning functions are complementary, as it 
were, to one ancther. It is probable that the liver and pancreas 
also obey this law, and that they are affected by the excessive ac- 
tion of other glands. However hypothetical this proposition may 
appear, it is as admissible as many others which are received in 
medicine. It is as rational to suspect the liver and pancreas, 
when there is u want of lubrification of the bowels, as to suspect 
the kidneys when there is some derangement of the urine. 

Among the causes of constipation, we must examine particu- 
larly into the influence of diet, of habit, of senile debility, of dis- 
eases foreign to the intestines, and of the abuse of purgatives. 

As we have already observed, some individuals eat so little, 
that the unassimilable matters are insufficient to furnish regular 
dejections. There are some kinds of food which cause the same 
result; which are digested with such facility that the foecal resi- 
due amounts to nothing. Rice, for example, disappears almost 
entirely in digestion, and it is this property which renders it such 
an appropriate article of nutriment in cases of diarrhea, Veget- 
able diet is the least nutricious, and produces the most copious 
stools. To be convinced of this fact, it is only necessary to com- 
pare the dejections of herbiverous and carnivorous animals. 

To a certain point, it may be said. that we evacuate the bowels 
when we wish to do so, only the will must be exercised. If we 
surmount this inclination to perform this function, it subsides, 
and may not return for many days. In this way a kind of consti- 
pation is produced, which is not the least obstinate or the easiest 
tocure. it is in this way that so many women, who are pre- 
vented from obeying the calls of nature by foolish scruples, and 
men of letters who are absent-minded or preoccupied, become ob- 
stinately constipated. 

Purgatives, pills, and powders, irritant enemata and even in- 
jections of cold water, and evacuants of all sorts, even when they 
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do not induce a plegmasia of the intestinal canal, deprive it of its 
normal irritability ; it becomes insensible to the simple stimula- 
tion which once sufficed to produce the evacuation of the fecal 
matters. As tobacco, after provoking an abundant secretion of 
mucus or saliva by a surexcitation of the glands of the nose and 
mouth, enfeebles in reality the natural secretion, which dimin- 
ishes notably when the stimulus is withdrawn, so habitual en- 
emata prevent the intestine from acting by itself, by lowering its 
excitability. This cause of constipation is very frequent in fash- 
ionable women, who early acquire the habit of relieving the bow- 
els by an enema in order to teel unembarrassed during the day. 
They soon lose the habit of evacuating the bowels naturally, and 
are forced to have recourse to other remedies of still greater en- 
ergy. 

Child-birth, certain uterine displacements, fissures of the anus, 
and hemorrhoils, render defecation very painful. Patients in 
these conditions put off the moment of evacuating the bowels, and 
induce a secondary constipation, which does not always cease 
when the cause which produced it is removed. 

After several labors, sometimes after one only, the anterior ab- 
dominal wall becomes so flaccid and relaxed that it no longer 
contracts ; the intestines are thus deprived of a powerful auxiliary 
and lose their tonicity. 

Age, which impairs all the faculties and all the organic func- 
tions, does not spare the intestinal apparatus. Defecation is ill 
performed in the aged, like digestion and micturition, and reten- 
tion of the foeces supervenes, without organic disease of the ree- 
tum, as retention of urine takes place without organic alteration 
of the bladder. The intestine dnderlitied a sort of senile paralysis. 
It no longer contracts on the excrementitial bolus ; it is powerless 
to expel to expel it; enormous agglomerations of feeces are 
formed, and dilatations are made above the sphincter ani, which 
sometimes give rise to grave complications in the operation of 
lithotomy. 

Constipation is a serious disease, and deserves great attention ; 
for even supposing that it is not dangerous in itself, it always 
complicates the slightest ailment, and frequently lays the founda- 
tion of an hypochondria which involves life in numberless disor- 
ders. 

The treatment should above al! be directed to the removal of 
causes. It must not be thought that constipation is cured when 
an evacuation is procured ; this would be as false as to imagine 
that a person is cured of wakefulness when he obtains sleep by 
opiates. We should seek not only to obtain relief for the mo- 
ment, but regularity in the future. Constipation is not to be 
cured by Seidlitz powders or other purgatives, which, in the end, 
only increase it. 
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In the first place it is necessary to regulate the function; we 
should do everything to subject it to the empire of the will. We 
know how great is the power of habit over organic functions. 
When once accustomed to operate in a certain way, at certain 
hours, they have a strong tendency to continue to act thus. The 
habit of going to the privy is like the habit of urinating at cer- 
tain periods, the habit of shaving, and of washing the face; when 
once these habits are established, they cannot be dispensed with. 
A constipated person should visit the water-closct at a convenient 
hour, he should remain sometime, concentrating all his attention, 
all his will, all his contractile powers, on the act in question ; he 
should make reiterated and energetic efforts to accomplish it. 
Whatever the result, he should return at the same hour on the 
morrow, and if, in the interval, a desire to go to stool is felt, it 
should be resisted, and the closet should be visited only at the 
hour chosen. 

The diet should be altered. Instead of the abstemious diet often 
adopted by patients, they should be ordered abundant and nutri- 
tious food, of a kind which will at the same time promote diges- 
tion and Jeave a voluminous residue which will force the intestine 
to disembarrass itself. This disease, we have said, causes numer- 
ous disorders. Constipated persons always have oppression of the 
stomach and head-ache, for which they are ordered a light diet, 
white meats in small quantity, little wine, ete. This is an error. 
They should be Sede to eat largely of roast meats. They should 
be compelled to eat, and reminded that, according to the English 
expression, one leg of mutton follows another. 

But sometimes it is necessary to assist the will by an adjuvant, 
to facilitate an act, the habit of which is lost, as it were. We 
must beware of purgatives, but yet some medicine is necessary to 
assist defecation. Belladonna is this remedy par excellence. It 
does not purge; it only facilitates alvine evacuation. To what 
does it owe this property? It is difficult to say. Perhaps, as 
opium excites the cutaneous secretion and digitalis that of the 
urine, so belladonna may influence the liver, pancreas, or other 
glands opening on the intestinal tract. What is certain, however, 
13 that the fifth of a grain of belladonna almost always procures 
several alvine evacuations. The dose may be increased to one 
grain, but as soon as the habit of defecation is restored, the dose 
of belladonna must be diminished and gradually abandoned. 

Suppositories are mach used, and commonly succeed well, 
Country people employ the middle stock of the cabbage ; physi- 
cians make them of hardened honey or cocoa. 

Lastly, if constipation is connected with flaccidity of abdominal 
walls, we must have recourse to a tight abdominal bandage, which 
will confine the intestines normally, and enable them to contract. 
— Gazette des Hopitaux.—Virg. Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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Rare on an Iptor.—In the Court of Common Pleas of Athens 
County, Ohio. March Term, 1853. Before Mr. Justice Nash. 

State of Ohio against John Crow. 

A female ¢diot, or an insane female, may be the subject of a 
rape. 

An assault with an intent to commit a rape may be committed 
on the person of an insane female, or a female idiot. 

The crime of having carnal knowledge of an insane female, 
knowing her to be such, is consummated when the act is done 
knowingly with her acquiescence or consent. 

The word insane in the sixth section of the act for the punish- 
ment of crimes, Curren’s Pevised Statutes, pp. 184, 185, is used 
in its elementary and popular meaning, unsoundness of mind ; 
and hence embraces the case of one’s having carnal knowledge of 
a female idiot, knowing her to be such. 

Tne defendant was indicted: 1, for having committed a rape on 
the person of Louisa Dowler; 2, for an assault with intent to com- 
mit a rape on the said Louisa; and 3, for having had carna) 
knowledge, she, said Louisa, being an insane woman, and he, 
said defendant, knowing her to be such. The defendant pleaded 
not guilty, and the cause was tried by a jury at the last March 
Term of the Common Pleas. 

The evidence on the trial proved that said Louisa Dowler was 
of unsound mind, and had been so from her nativity: thongh she 
was not so absolutely destitute of mind that she did not perform 
the necessary functions and calls of humanity; but that she had 
not mind enough to testify as a witness, or to be held legally re- 
sponsible for her acts, whether civil or criminal. 

The words of the statute are: ‘That if any male person, seven- 
teen years old and upwards, shall have carnal knowledge of any 
other woman than his wife, such woman being insane, he know- 
ing her to be such, every person so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be 
imprisoned in the penitentiary, and kept at hard labor not more 
than ten, nor less than three years.” 

Mr. Kovwles for the State. 

Messrs Vye and Jewett for the defendant, claimed that the said 
Louisa, being an idiot, had no will, and, therefore, that a rape 
could not be committed on her person against her will; it was 
further claimed, that the word insane, in the sixth section of the 
act, did not embrace an idiot; and hence, that the defendant 
could be convicted of neither of the charges embraced in the in- 
dictment. 

Mr. Justice Nasu. It is claimed, jrst, that a female idiot is 
not the subject of a rape; that she has no will, and hence, an act 
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cannot be done to her person against her will. No authorities 
are cited for this startling position. On looking into the books, 
I can find no such distinction intimated ; and, if such was the 
law, it is singular that so important a qualification of the crime 
of rape should not have been noticed hitherto in any treatise on 
this subject. Rape is defined to be, the having carnal knowledge 
of a female, forcibly and against her will. There is here no 
limit to the use of the word female; nothing said as to the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of her mind, as to idiocy or insanity. In 
this respect our statute follows the common law; and must, there- 
fore, be construed as the same words were construed in the defi- 
nition of the crime at common law. 

There is another consideration not to be overlooked. The see- 
tion providing for punishing assaults with a criminal intent, de- 
clares that an assault committed on another, with the intent to 
commit a rape, shall be criminal, Now, if a rape cannot be com- 
mitted on the person of an idiot, then it is no crime to assault her 
person with such an intent. The same question applies also to 
assaults committed on an insane person; since this argument 
places them without the protection of the law, punishing the 
crime of rape. Nor are insane persons protected under the sixth 
section, since the crime there described is committed only when 
the perpetrator knows the woman to be insane. Indeed, that sec- 
tion is clearly limited to the case of a male person’s knowingly 
having sexual knowledge of an insane female without resistance 
on her part, and with her acquiescence. Ience this section can- 
not be made to embrace the case of one having such sexual inter- 
course forcibly and against the will or resistance of such insane 
female. 

It is further claimed that an idiot is not an insane person under 
the meaning of that term in the sixth section. This result then 
follows, that a female idiot is left wholly unprotected against this 
class of crimes. A person cannot be punished for having carnal 
knowledge of her person forcibly and against her will, as she has 
no will to overcome; she is not an insane person, and so not un- 
der the protection of the sixth section, and neither an idiot nor an 
insane female is protected against the assaults made with an in- 
tent to commit a rape, since a rape cannot be committed on the 
person of either, /' 

It must require some very cogent reasoning, or sume very con- 
vincing authorities, before the court could be induced to give a 
construction to a statute which must lead to such results. But 
here is no such authority; no such decision has been found. Is 
there any more force in this reasoning? Let us examine it for a 
moment. 

In the first place, where the carnal knowledge is had by force, 
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it must be against the will of the female. Nor need there be any 
direct evidence of this action of the will; the law implies the 
want of consent from the force itself. It is the consent of the fe- 
male which takes away all criminality from this connection ; it is 
this want of consent which renders this connection obtained by 
force, criminal. Hence, if an idiot has no will to be overcome, 
she has none to consent; and the law implies that the act being 
accomplished by force, is done against her will. 

But is it true that an idiot or insane person has no will? What 
is the definition of these two words ? bo they imply the Joss of 
will, or a mere unsoundness of mind? These words are thus de- 
fined by Webster: ‘* Idiot—a natural fool, a fool from birth; a 
human being in form, but destitute of reason or the ordinary in- 
tellectual powers of man. Insane, unsound in mind or intellect ; 
mad; deranged in mind ;” and one of the words used to define 
insanely is foolishly. Fool is defined to be one who is destitute 
of reason, or the common powers of understanding; an idiot. 
Some persons are born foo/s, and are called natural fools ; others 
may become fools by some injury done to the brain. In Chitty’s 
Medical Jurisprudence, p. 348, * an idiot is defined to be a per- 
son who has been defzcdive in intellectual powers trom the instant 
of his birth, or at least before his mind had received the impres- 
sion of any idea.” Again, Chitty says, ‘that idiocy consists in 
a defect or sterility of the intellectual powers; but it may be in- 
duced in after life; while lunacy and madness consists in a per- 
version of intellect.” All these definitions imply either a weak 
ness, or perversion of the mind, or its powers, not their destruc- 
tion. The powers are still all present, but in an impaired and 
weakened state. Hence, an idiot cannot be said to have no wild, 
but a will weakened and impaired—a will acting, but not acting 
in conformity to those rules, and motives, and views, which con- 
trol the action of the will in persons of sound mind. Indeed, in 
an insane person, the will is often too fearfully active, and wholly 
uncontrollable by reason or persuasion. There is here no lack of 
will, but simply a perversion of it. Nor is this the most conclu 
sive answer to this argument. If there is no will how are the 
voluntary actions continued? Actions, which, like respiration, 
are instinctive, are independent of the will; but eating, and nu- 
merous other acts, which necessarily imply the exercise of the will, 
are performed by idiots and insane persons; and their exercise 
demonstrates the existence of a will; of a will which can assent 
to, or dissent from, what are clearly voluntary acts. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in holding that both idiots and insane per- 
sons are possessed of a will, so that it may be legally and meta- 
physically said, that a carnal knowledge may be had of their per- 
sons forcibly and against their will. 
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The next inquiry is, what is the proper construction to be given 
to the word éasane? In the sixth section of the act for the pun- 
ishment of crimes, Curren’s Revised Statutes, p. 184, that sec- 
tion provides: ‘* That if any male person, seventeen years old and 
upward, shall have carnal knowledge of any woman other than 
his wife, such woman being insane, he knowing her to be such, 
shall be deemed guilty,” &ec. It is claimed that this word ‘nsane 
does not embrace a female who is an idiot. We have already 
seen that idiocy may be induced after infancy, as well as be con- 
genital, Chitty’s Med. Jurisprudence, p. 347, and that both terms 
are defined by the same words, wnsowndness of mind. In the 
one case, this unsoundness of mind develops its existence in want 
of capacity to reason at all; or, at least, in a much less degree 
than the generality of mankind; while, in the other, there is, per- 
haps, greater acuteness, though upon false and fancied hypothesis, 
Chitty’s Med. Jurisprudence, p. 348. Still, in both cases, un- 
soundness of mind is the cause. The very origin of the word in- 
sane demonstrates this; in its Latin origin, it is a word simply 
meaning unsound, and nothing more; and in the popular lan- 
guage it is used in this sense to this day, whatever may be the 
specific meaning attached to it by writers on mental diseases. If, 
then, the object and policy of this statute embraces idiots as well 
as lunatics, there is nothing in the use of the word insane which 
absolutely precludes us from giving that elementary meaning to 
the word in this statute. The reason of this provision clearly ap- 
plies to idiots, as well as to lunatics ; if there is any reason in the 
case of female lunatics, why sexual intercourse with them should 
be prohibited, equally strong is the reason why it should not be 
permitted with female idiots, If the offspring in the one case 
might be affected by insanity, so in the other it might be with 
idiocy. Whatever reason, therefore, can be found to call for the 
law in relation to female lunatics, will apply in any equally co- 
gent manner to idiots. If the one class ought to be protected, 
equally so ought the other. 

Such then being the manifest scope of the law, I can have no 
hesitation in concluding that such was the intention of the legis- 
lature ; that this word cnsane was used in its elementary and pop- 
ular meaning, as descriptive of that unsoundness of mind which 
renders individuals civilly and criminally irresponsible for their 
acts, whether that unsoundness discloses itself in idiocy or lunacy. 

In accordance with these views, I hold that a female idiot or an 
insane female is the subject of a rape; and hence of an assault 
with the intent to commit that crime ; and that a male person, of 
a proper age, who shall have carnal knowledge of a female idiot, 
knowing her to be such, is guilty under the sixth section of hav- 
ing carnal knowlege of an insane woman, knowing her to be 
such, 
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The jury were so charged, and they returned a verdict of guilty 
of an assault with an intent to commit a rape, and not guilty of 
on the other two counts. And sentence was passed on the pris- 
ouer.— Western Law Journal, vol. x. pp. 501-5. T. R. 


Hxemeratoria. By C, 8, Fenner, M. D., of Memphis, Tenn.— 
June, 1847, a servant boy, a ficld hand, 24 years of age, was 
brought me with hemeralopia. During the day his sight was 
perfect with no abnormal appearance of the eye ; the irides acting 
freely to the stimulus of light. On examining his eyes by candle 
light, the pupils were found to be as widely dilated as they usu- 
ally are alter the continued application of stramonium or bella- 
donna. The lighted candle was brought within two or three 
inches of the eyes without producing the least contraction of the 
pupils or causing the slightest perception of light. He remained 
in this condition until sunrise the next morning, when his sight 
began to return, and in a few minutes became perfect, continu- 
ing so through the day. The same symptoms had recurred 
nightly for a month previous to my seeing him, without interfer- 
ing with his field labors during the day. As there seemed to be 
a slight determination of blood to the head, with an unusual ful- 
ness of the pulse, 1 took a few ounces of blood from the arm, pre- 
scribed a mercurial carthartie, and applied a large blister to the 
back of the neck; and the next day gave ten grains of quinine. 
The second night the blindness returned at the usual time and 
continued some four or five hours; after midnight the patient was 
able to see distinctly by the light of the moon, Continued a suc- 
cession of blisters to the temples and mastoid. The fourth night 
the loss of sight lasted about an hour, after which time there was 
no return of the disease, and at the end of the week the patient 
was discharged cured, 

Since the above mentioned patient was treated, 1 have seen 
and been consulted in a considerable number cf similar cases, all 
them occurring among negroes working in an extended range of 
prairie plantations, commencing in Pickens county, Alabama, 
and extending up through Noxubee, Lowndes, Oktibbeha and 
Monroe counties, Mississippi. 

The disease makes its appearance almost invariably in the 
spring, or early in the sammer months, before the young corn and 
cotton plants have attained sufficient size to shield the eye from 
the dazzling reflection of the sun’s rays from innumerable small 
pieces of limestone, and fragments of shells that are thickly inter- 
spersed through the soil. These prairies constitute immense bo- 
dies of a peculiar black soil, lying on a strata of limestone. In 
many places the rock approaches the surface, and is entirely bare, 
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reflecting the sun so powerfully as to be almost insnpportable to 
the eye. Toa person standing in the middle of some of these 
large prairies, the horizon, in many directions, seems to meet the 
surface without a tree or shrub to obstruct the view. I attribute 
the frequent occurrence of night-blindness through this section of 
country, to the exhaustion of the nervous power of the retina from 
continued exposure day after day to the powerfully reflected solar 
rays, without having any objects, even at a distance, (particularly 
trees covered with green foliage,) to relieve the eye, by frequently 
looking up and bringing a change of scenery within the field of 
vision. 

All the cases of hemeralopia that I have seen, have readily 
yielded to treatment similar to that pursued with the patient 
above mentioned. Ina majority of instances bleeding is unnec- 
essary. Counter irritation from a succession of blisters, and re- 
pose within doors for a few days, are usually all that is requisite 
to give entire relief. I have been informed of several cases that 
recovered after the lapse of a few months, without any treatment 
whatever; and, in no instance have 1 known any permanent in- 
jury to vision result from permitting the disease to take its own 
course. Cauterizing the margin of the cornea, with nitrate of sil- 
ver, lias been recommended in hemeralopia, but as this method of 


treatment is much more painful than blisters, and as the relief 


from the latter is speedy and effective, I give them the preference. 


—New Orleans Med. and Surg. Journal. 


opine INsecrions tv Levcorru@a, By Dr. Russeri.—lt is not 
my design, in this communication, to enter into any theoretical 
inquiries respecting the nature of leucorrhcea, or the modus oper- 
andi of the remedy I propose for its eure; my object being simply 
to give the results of my experience in relation to iodine as a re- 
medial agent in this obstinate, and in many cases intractable 
disease ; and in doing which, I shall record facts, well assured 
that one well-attested fact contributes more to the advancement 
of the science of medicine than three-fourths of the theories to 
which the press has ever given publicity. 

I consider this disease to consist in inflammation of the vagina 
or the internal cavity of the uterus, or of both; and in the major- 
ity of those cases which have continued for a number of years 
and resisted the ordinary modes of treatment, ulceration to a great- 
er or less extent will generally be found to exist. For this con- 
dition, I have found no remedy equal to iodine; and, in illustra- 
tion of its effects in my hands, I will briefly detail several eases 
from a number that have come under my observation :— 
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visit Grace, a favorite mulatto servant, aged forty eight years, who 
he informed me, bad leucorrhcea of twelve years’ standing; had 
been under the care of a number of physicians during this period, 
and had been subjected to a great variety of treatment, but with- 
out avail. I found her confined to bed, very much debilitated and 
emaciated, face cadaverous, — quick and feeble, skin cool, 
urine scanty, severe pains in the lumbar and pelvic regions, and 
cedema of the lower extremities. The vaginal discharge, often 
escaping by gushes, was excessive, and her general health had 
become seriously involved from the effects of this long-continued 
drain to the constitution. Upon examination per vaginam, the 
vagina, 03, and cervix uteri were found to be in a sub inflamed 
condition, and denuded of epithelium. The os was partially 
everted, and when deprived of its adherent mucus, presented a 
vermilion color. The external cervix was enlarged, indurated, and 
ulcerated. The body of the uterus was sensibly enlarged, and de- 
scended within two inches of the os externum. The secretions 
trom these several parts varied essentially in character, and when 
discharged externally resembled somewhat, in quantity, consis- 
tence, and color, the yolk of an egg intermixed with purulent and 
sanguinolent matter, and all blended in a thick, opaque, tenacious 
plasma. 

Ascertaining that she had never used iodine in any form, and 
believing it would afford her relief, 1 ordered the aqueous svlution 
of the following strength to be thrown up the vagina twice daily, 
and retained several minvtes, the parts being previously well 
syringed with warm water and castile soap, and the patient placed 
in a horizontal position, with the hips elevated: 

k. lodini, gr. i; potass. iodid., gr. ii; aque pluvialis 3i. M. 

As this solution ceased to create any sensation of warmth or 
excitement in the parts, it was gradually increased to treble its 
strength. The muriated tincture of iron, in the proportion of 
twenty drops three times daily, was given as a tonic. 

Under this treatment, with a nourishing diet, she soon began to 
improve; the irritated condition of the parts gradually subsided, 
the muco-purulent discharges by degrees ceased, the cervical ulcers 
regularly healed, and at the end of three months from its com- 
mencement, she had regained her health and strength to such an 
extent as to enable her to resume her occupation as cook to the 
family. I may add, that her mamme, which was very small and 
flaccid, became full and enlarged while under the influence of this 
medicine, and for several weeks secreted rather copiously a brown- 
ish watery fluid. This secretion being tested with starch, produ- 
ced the characteristic blue color, showing that the iodine was 
absorbed. 
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Case 2.—Aungust, 1848. Mrs. W consulted me; she was 
aged nineteen years; small and delicate figure; had been married 
four years, and dates the commencement of her present “ weak- 
ness” to an abortion which occurred about six months subsequent 
to her marriage. Prior to marriage was remarkably healthy and 
active. Atthe time 1 saw her, she was anemic and emaciated, 
countenance chlorotic, eyes sunken, pulse feeble, menstruation 
painutul. and either scanty or profuse. The vaginal discharge was 
constant and copious, muco-purulent, slightly streaked with blood, 
and very offensive. An examination, with the speculum, revealed 
an irritated condition of the vagina, with relaxation and loss of its 
natural rugae, and accompanied by a partial displacement of the 
uterus. The cervix was enlarged and indurated, with several 
ulcers upon its external surface. She had never submitted to 
medical advice, contenting herself with the use of some simple 
domestic remedies. Correcting the torpid condition of her liver 
by means of the usual remedies, | prescribed the aqueous solution 
of iodine and the muriated tincture of iron as above, recommend- 
ing a nourishing diet, with free exercise in the open air. 

She gradually improved under this plan of treatment, and in a 
few months her general health was re-established. She has, | 
understand, continued well ever since. 








Casr 3.—October, 1850. Mrs. G , aged about twenty-seven 
years, large frame, mixed temperament, five years married, but 
has never been pregnant. Says that she was never “sick” pre- 
vious to marriage, but subsequent thereto has always been in 
‘delicate health.” Has enlargement and induration of the liver 
and spleen, sequel of the intermittent fever, menstruation irregu- 
lar and profuse. She was sallow and exsanguined, and exhibited 
in a great degree, that long train of symptoms consequent upon 
an obstinate and protracted leucorrheea. The vaste discharge 
was constant, but variable in quantity and quality. Occasionally 
it was thin and acrimonious, often viscid and scanty, but usually 
purulent or muco-purulent, and excessive. The cervix was soft 
and tender to the touch, and when seen by the speculum was 
found enlarged and presenting a dark greyish appearance. The 
os was patulous, with tumefied edges, and of a reddish tint. A 
slight abrasion was found on the posterior lip. 

Astringent vaginal injections—as the nitras argenti, acetas 
plumbi, &c.,—were advised, and to relieve the enlarged and 
indurated condition of the liver and spleen, I prescribed the fol- 
lowing: 

k. Prot. iod. mer. pi; pulv. aloes piss; ext. hyoseyami gi. M. 
Diy. in pilule xxiv. One pill to be taken every night; at the 
same time five drops of nitro-muriatic acid in a wine-glass full of 
the infusion of gentian, three times daily, was administered. 
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Under this treatment, the visceral derangements totally disap- 
peared in about eight weeks, and her general health was greatly 
restored. 

‘The leucorrheea still continuing (no benefit having resulted from 
the use of astringent injections), and no amelioration in the con- 
dition of the parts being found on a second vaginal examination 
which was now made, | ordered the aqueous solution of iodine 
and the muriated tincture of iron as above recommended. In 
six weeks after using these remedies, she declared herself well; 
shortly afterwards became pregnant, and was in time delivered of 
a fine healthy child. 

Other cases could be adduced to prove the remedial powers of 
iodine as a local remedy in leucorrh@a, but as they are somewhat 
similar to the above in all essential particulars, it is unnecessary 
to introduce them here. Regarding the disease as being essen- 
tially a local one, our mode of treatment is principally local, and 
applied by means of a proper syringe to the parts aflected. The 
preparation should at first be made weak, and gradually strength- 
ened asthe parts become accustomed to its application. The 
mildest preparation is frequently disagreeable, and sometimes 
painful, but these sensations are only momentary. 

We have used it varying in strength from one to four grains of 
iodine with double the quantity of the iodide of potash to an 
ounce of water. It may be applied once or twice a day, or once 
every second or third day, as occasion may require. In some of 
the severer forms uf this complaint, attended with considerable 
abrasion and ulceration, the diluted tincture may be used with 
great advantage. 

Its curative powers are far greater than the nitrate of silver— 
which, in our hands, often seemed to exasperate the complaint— 
or any other remedy with which we are acquainted.— Charleston 
Medical Journal and Review. 


Law or Cuorera.—In our number for November, 1853, p. 189, 
we noticed a very important law in reference to the influence of 
the altitude of places on the mortality of this disease, demonstra- 
ted by Mr. Farr, in his reports on cholera in 1849. This law, 
which was established from data, afforded by observations in the 
London Basin, may be thus expressed: The increments of mor- 
tality in individual districts of a given spot, bear a certain con 
stant relation to the order of the altitude of these districts. The 
experience of the past year, as shown by the report of the Regis- 
ter-General of England, confirms the truth of this law. Since the 
first calculations of Mr. Farr, Dr. Duncan, of Liverpool, has, at 
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the request of the former gentleman, examined the influence of 
the elevation of soil on the increments of mortality from cholera 
in that city, and confirms Mr. Farr’s law so iar as to show that 
‘““when the districts of approximating elevations are grouped 
together, and the groups so formed contrasted, the results dis- 
tinctly point to a relation between the elevation of the soil and 
the mortality from cholera.” More general, though far less exact 
(mathematically speaking), observation fully confirms the truth of 
Mr. Farr’s law. In whatever part of the globe the history of the 
cholera there ranging is investigated, it will be found as the rule 
that the disease affects most fatally the low lying seaports and 
deltas of rivers, sparing the high grounds, even round river 
sources. In India, we know it began in the delta of the Ganges, 
ravaged all low-lying places; while sepoy lines, placed from sixty 
to a hundred feet above the general level of the country, bad 
scarcely any cases, excepting such as occurred in persous on guard 
at the dJiffcrent outposts. The higher classes of natives and Euro- 
peans generally inhabiting the better raised and more airy parts 
of the towns suffered proportionably less than the lower ranks, 
and indeed the general result was such as to lead Mr. Jameson, 
in his report of the Bengal cholera, in 1817-719, to say that 
‘there is abundant proof that in high, dry, and generally salu- 
brious spots, it was both less frequent in its appearance, and less 
general and fatal in its attacks than in those that were low and 
manifestly unwholesome.” In illustration of the law (established 
at any rate for the great “ London Basin”) that the morta/ity 
From cholera is in the reverse ratio of the elevation, we may 
remark, that if the districts of London are classified according to 
their elevation above the level of the Thames, in those whose ele- 
vation is not on an average twenty feet above its water line, it 
will be found that ‘‘on the bottom of the London Basin the mor- 
tality was at the average rate of 102 in 10,000; while in a dis- 
trict, 100 feet high, the mertality was 17 in 10,000; and in an- 
other (Hampstead), of an altitude of 350 feet, it was 8, or, deduct- 
ing a pi, 2 infected at Wandsworth, but who died there, 7 in 
10,000.” Now, if the mortality from cholera, according to the 
data here involved, and as occurring in relation to the elevation 
and mortality of other groups of districts included between those 
of less than 20 and above 380 feet of altitude be closely examined, 
the relation between elevation and death will be expressed as in 
the following table, on the one hand, as the facts actually occur- 
red, and, on the other, as they should occur according to a series 
calculated from an equation worked out by Mr, Farr in his cholera 
report: 
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Elevation of districts in Deaths in 10,000. Calculated series. 

feet above high-water. Mortality observed 
20 feet 102 W—=102 
20— 40 65 _, §] 
40— 60 24 m2__ 34 
60— 80 27 13. 96 
80—100 22 w— 20 
100—120 17 102__ 17 
340—360 7 w= 6 


It was found by Mr. Farr, on comparing the numbers of his 
serics with the mean mortality observed in districts of eight ciff- 
erent elevations, that the only considerable discrepancy was at 
the mean elevation (20—40) assumed to be thirty feet. The rela- 
tion thus indicated being so important, it was thought proper by 
its discoverer to submit the principle to another test—viz: to 
compare the elevation and mortality from cholera of each swb-dis- 
trict, and this comparison, though it made the mortality on the 
lowest level less, and became deranged somewhat by the deaths 
in hospitals and workhouses, entirely confirmed the announced 
law. (Report on Cholera, p. \xvii.) Whilst the cnverse ratio is, 
we think, generally amply sustained, it yet suffers, it must be con- 
fessed, considerable perturbation; so much so, in some cases, as 
to have led to but little appreciation of its value. ‘Instances of 
this kind,” remarks Dr. Baly (College of Phys. Report, 18). 
‘‘which are found to be very numerous, when the relation between 
the mortality from cholera and the elevation of the surface is ex- 
amined in the cases of the sub-districts of the metropolis, go far to 
prove that, even in London, the connection between lowness of 
level and the prevalence of cholera, depends, at least, in great 
part on the character of the inhabitants and their dwellings in the 
lower districts, and on the foulness, as distinguished from mere 
dampness of the atmosphere in their localities.” Dr. Duncan 
found also in Liverpool, that taking the districts singly, where the 
difference of elevation is only two or three feet, the law was not 
carried out, being apparently overpowered by disturbing elements. 
Notwithstanding all this, and much more which might be addu- 
ced if our space permitted, we accord in the opinion that, in con- 
sidering the law thus announced, it is necessary to view it in con- 
nection with certain circumstances impeding its operation, and 
producing some deviation from strict mathematical accuracy, and 
that, such being yielded, as should be done in all complicated 
questions of hygiene, we shall find “that this inverse ratio is 
maintained as accurately as is requisite for the theory.” —Medica/ 
News and Library. 
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On tHe Gastric Jvick, AND ITs OFFICE IN Digestion. By Joun 
C. Darton, Jr., New York.—Though the gastric juice has been 
more fully and perhaps more successfully studied than any other 
of the digestive fluids, there are still some contradictory state- 
ments with regard to it, even among authors of the first eminence. 
Since the admirable observations of Dr. Beaumont on the person 

Alexis St. Martin, the secretion has been examined, on the 
lower animals, by Blondlot, Schwann, Wasmann, Bernard, Leh- 
mann, and others, whose researches have, in most essential points, 
confirmed those of the American observer. Dring the past year, 
I have studied the gastric juice, at various times, by means of 
fistula, artificially establi ished in the stomach of the dog, alter the 
method of Blondlot and Bernard. The secretion was almost 
always obtained by feeding the animal with raw or cooked meat, 
after a twelve hours’ fast, and collecting and filtering the fluid 
that ran from the fistula during the first half hour afterward. 
The statements of Dr. Beaumont with regard to the intermittent 
character of the secretion were always found to be correct. The 
stomach, in the intervals of digestion, contains only a colorless 
mucus, usually alkaline in reaction, thon: oh sometimes neutral. 
The acid fluid begins to ran by drops in about five minutes after 
the introduction of food, and in ten to fifteen minutes it flows 
freely—occasionally in a small stream—from the orifice of the 
fistula. It then runs so fast that four or five ounces can be col- 
lected from a medium-sized dog in the course of half an hour, 
During the first five minutes of its flow it is sometimes colorless, 
but afterw ard it has a faint amber tinge, resembling that of pale 
urine or the serum of the blood. 

A little confusion of ideas seems to have existed in the minds 
of some observers with regard to the best method of obtaining 
gastric juice in astate of purity. Several have thought this could 
be best accomplished by irritating the gastric mucous membrane 
with substances not liable to be attacked by the secretion; as, for 
example, glass rods, metallic sounds, &c. Dr. Beaumont ‘appears 
to have meg succeeded in obtaining a tolerably large quan- 
tity of fluid by this means. I have myself, however, never been 
able to obtain a sufficient quantity of the secretion in the dog by 
any other means than the introduction of food. The stomac h will 
often refuse to secrete a single drop of acid liquor, though irritated 
almost constantly for a quarter of an hour by a metallic catheter. 
Other observers, also, s subseque nt to Dr. Beaumont, are all agreed 
that only a very smi ill quantity can usually be collected by such 
means; “and yet they continue to recommend and employ the 
method, under an idea that the gastric juice so obtained will be 

‘“*purer” than that procured in any other way. A moment's con- 
sideration, however, will show that the fluid which is secreted 
under the influence of so artificial and unnatural a stimulus can- 
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not be at all relied on as representing the real gastric juice; and 
that the only proper method of obtaining this is to present to the 
stomach its natural stimulus, viz: the food which its seeretion is 
intended to digest. The mistake, however, has been frequently 
made, and will undoubtedly account for some incorrect statements 
with regard to the specific gravity of the gastrie juice, its non- 
coagulability by heat, &e. Frerichs, for example, in Wagaer’s 
Encyclopedia of Physiology (Art. Digestion), directs that, in 
order to obtain a “pure” gastric juice, the animals in whom 
gastric fistule: have been established ‘should be fed, while fast- 
ing, with indigestible substances, pebble-stones, pepper-corns, &c., 
and the fluid trom the stomach then examined.” A singular 
attempt, certainly, to excite a “‘normal” secretion by means of 
substances which are altogether foreign and unnatural to it, and 
with which it has no physiological relation. The truth is, these 
authors make a pure assumption when they regard the fluid so 
collected as more **normal” than that obtained by other means. 
They do not seem, cither to attach sufficient importance to the 
fact that these irritants can at best produce only a very scanty 
supply of the secretion. Frerichs himself says he has only been 
able to obtain in this way from forty-five drops to two drachms 
and a quarter of “pure” gastric juice. This is not surprising, 
since he employed the method least adapted to excite its sceretion., 
The secretion of true gastric juice can, in fact, be excited only by 
food, and by those particular kinds of food which are to be digest- 
ed by it. Loaf-sugar, given to the dog, will be dissolved and dis- 
appear altogether from the stomach, as | have repeatedly found, 
withont causing any appreciable amount of secretion. The same 
thing may be said of starch paste, when given alone. I have 
even scen tough and indigestible pieces of tendon, introduced 
through the fistula, expelled again spontaneonsly, one after the 
other, without causing the flow of a single drop of acid fluid; 
while cooked meat, introduced in the same way, produced imme- 
diately a free secretion. It is evident, then, that to procure nor- 
mal gastric juice, ¢. ¢. the fluid normally secreted during the pro- 
cess of digestion, we must make use of its natural stimulants; 
and we cannot hope to obtain it in any other way. 

There are only two possible sources of impurity for the gastric 
juice taken from the stomach after the introduction of ordinary 
food. One is an admixture of saliva. This, however, is gener- 
ally regarded as of little importance, and, at any rate, it is not to 
be avoided by any of the methods proposed as substitutes. Saliva 
is even liable to be swallowed in the intervals of digestion, when 
no food whatever has been taken. The other source of impurity, 
and that which has been thought more important, is the danger 
that the fluid taken from the stomach, even at the commencement 
of digestion, may have already dissolved some of the elements of 
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the food, and thus present to the experimenter a complicated solu- 
tion, instead of pure gastric juice. This, however, is not the case. 
If the animal be fed upon firm pieces of fresh meat, containing 
little blood—particularly if the fluids have been previously coag- 
ulated by a short boiling—a sufficient length of time elapses be- 
fore solution begins for the experimenter to obtain an abundant 
supply of the unaltered secretion. The two principal products of 
digestion, albumen and albuminose, may be readily detected if 
present; and experiment shows that they do not exist in the 
fluid obtained by this means. There is, then, really no objection 
to the employment of this method; which is, indeed, the only 
reasonable and physiological one. 

Gastric juice, obtained as above, has the following properties: 
Its specific gravity is 1010; its acid reaction is always decided ; 
its viscidity is so slight as to be hardly noticeable; it becomes 
turbid by boiling, and by an excess of alcohol; it is not troubled 
by nitric acid, nor by ferrocyanide of potassium. 

Its organic ingredient, concerning which so much has been said 
is undoubtedly the most important of its constituents. Though it 
has never been separated in a perfectly pure state, its presence is 
easily demonstrable. It may be the altered mucus of the stomach, 
as Bernard supposes, or a mixture of various organic matters, as 
believed by others; but it is certainly a peculiar substance, found 
nowhere else in the body, and essential to the digestive proper- 
ties of the gastric juice. There seems no good reason why we 
should not retain for it the name of Pepsin, first given to it by 
Schwann; always recollecting, for the present, that this name 
does not indicate its chemical character or origin, but only its 
physiological destination. This pepsin resembles albumen, as 
stated by Robin and Verdeil, in being coagulated by heat. Leh- 
mann and Frerichs are certainly in error when they assert the 
contrary; an error into which they have perhaps been led by 
regarding as true gastric juice an unnatural fluid, obtained by 
the unnatural means alluded to above. The coagulum thrown 
down on boiling fresh gastric juice is not albumen, as Lehmann 
intimates, since it is not precipitated by either nitric acid or fer- 
rocyanide of potassium; and after gastric juice has been boiled 
and filtered it has lost its digestive power, though its acid reac- 
tion remains unaltered. 

With regard to the mode of action of gastric juice, it may be 
confidently stated that it acts only on the albuminoid substances, 
and articles of food containing them—as meat, eggs, bread, nutri- 
tious vegetables, &c. It is also true that these matters are mostly 
converted by the action of gastric juice into albuminose, 7. e. a 
substance which is not coagulable by heat, or by nitric acid, but 
which is best precipitated by an excess of alcohol. Ifthe differ- 
ent articles of tood be digested in fresh gastric juice in test tubes, 
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ata temperature of 100° Fahrenheit, it will be fonnd that the 
tie stible ingredients of bread ave all taken up under the form of 
albuminose. if cheese be treated in the same way, its casein is 
altogether converted into albuminose, and dissolved, while its 
oleaginons matters are set free, and collect as a yellow layer on 
the surface of the solution. A very considerable portion of raw 
white of egg, however, dissolves in the gastric juice directly as 
albumen, and remains coagulable by heat. Soft boiled white of 
egg and raw meat are principally converted into albuminose, but 
at the same time a small proportion of albumen is also taken up 
unchanged, 

The gastric juice actually dissolves the articles of food. This 
has been, through some mistake, recently denied by one observer, 
so far as regards muscular tissue; the fibres being supposed to be 
simply swollen and partly disintegrated, but not actually dissolved 
in the stomach. The contrary, however, can readily be seen, by 
digesting raw meat, cut into small pieces, with fresh gastric juice 
at 100% Fahrenheit for eight or nine hours. The filtered fluid, 
which is perfectly clear, but rather more deeply colored than at 
first, has increased in specific gravity from 1010 to 1020, or 1022; 
and, by the addition of six or eight times its volume of alcohol, 
becomes excessi ively turbid and opaque, like thin milk. It is trne 
that ali parts of the muscular tissue do not dissolve; and there 
remains constantly, at the bottom of the test tube in which the 
digestion has been performed, a pulverulent, brownish sediment, 
consisting of the undigested portions of the meat. This is the 
case, also, with boiled white of egy. While the digestion is going 
on, it is easy to see that as the general mass of the fragment be- 
comes transparent and gradually liquifies, there remain, scattered 
through its substance, numerous minute opaque spots which are 
not acted on; and which, when set free by the solution of the rest 
produce an opalescence in the fluid, = collect slowly as a sedi- 
ment at the es Whether these refractory portions are after- 
wards dissolved by the intestinal fluids, or whether they are alto- 
gether indigestib re . and destined to be discharged with the excre- 
ments, is at present unc ertain. 

The qui inti ty of albu minoid matter dissolved hy the gastric 
juice has been variously stated. The method which I have adopt- 
ed to determine this point is the following: it was first ascertained 
that the fresh lean meat of the bullock’s heart loses by desicca- 
tion 78 per cent, of its weight; 200 grains of such meat, cut into 
small pieces, were then digested for ten hours in $iss of gastric 
juice at 100° Fahrenheit, the mixture being gently agit: ited as 
often as every hour. The meat remaining undissolved was then 
eollected on a previonsly weighed filter and evaporated to dryness. 
When perfectly dry, it weighed 55 grains. This represented, 


] 


allowing tor the loss by evaporation, 250 grains of the meat in its 
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natural moist condition; 50 grains of meat were then dissolved by 
3iss of gastric juice, or a little over 30 grains per 3). 

From these data, we can form some idea of the large quantity 
of gastric juice secreted during the process of digestion. One 
pound of raw meat is only a moderate meal for a medium-sized 
dog, and yet, to dissolve this quantity (supposing the while of it 
to be digested), no less than sixteen pints of gastric juice will be 
necessary. This quantity, or any approximation to it, would be 
altogether incredible if we did not recollect that the gastric juice, 
as soon as it has dissolved its quota of food 7s immediately reab- 
sorbed, and enters the circulation with the alimentary substances 
which it holds in solution; so that a very large quantity of the 
secretion may be poured out during the digestion of a meal at an 
expense to the blood, at any one time, of only two or three ounces 
of fluid. The simplest investigation shows that the gastric juice 
does not accumulate ip the stomach in any considerable quantity, 
to remain there until the solution of all the food has been accom- 
plished, but that it is gradually secreted so long as any food re- 
mains undissolved ; that portion which has been already digested 
being disposed of by reabsorption with its solvent fluid. There is, 
then, during digestion, a constant circulation of gastric juice from 
the vessels to the stomach, and from the stomach back again to 
the vessels. Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that it is 
only the watery portions of the juice, holding sometimes in solu- 
tion the digested albumen and albuminose, that perform this cir- 
culation; while its acid and organic ingredients remain very pos- 
sibly in the stomach, ready to act on a new quantity of food, as 
that which has been already digested is withdrawn by absorption. 
That this is really the case, is proved by the following tacts. 
First, if a dog be killed some hours after taking a meal, there is 
never more than a very small quantity of fluid found in the stomach 
just sufficient to penetrate and smear over the half-digested pieces 
of meat; and, secondly, in the living animal, gastric juice, drawn 
from the stomach when digestion of meat has been going on for 


six hours, contains little or no more organic matter in solution 
than that extracted fifteen to thirty minutes after the introduction 
of food. It has evidently been freshly secreted ; and, in order to 
obtain gastric juice saturated with alimentary matter, it must be 
artificially digested with food in test tubes, where this constant 
absorption and renovation cannot take place. 

The time nec ssary for the dige stion of food varies apparently 
in different specics of animals. In the dog, one pound of lean 
uncooked meat is completely digested, and disappears from the 
stomach, only in from eight to nine hours. Irom experiments of 
M. Colin, of the Veterinary School at Alfort, it appears that the 
process is equally long in the cat; and also, probably, in all 
purely carnivorous animals. Dr. Beaumont, on the contrary, 
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found that in Alexis St. Martin, meat and bread were digested in 
five, jour, and three hours; and even, in some instances, in an 
hour, or an hour anda half. This difference is undoubtedly in 
part owing to the influence of mastication, which is so very im- 
pertectly performed in the carnivora. It might be supposed that, 
having constant opportunity of obtaining gastric juice from the 
doy, and of studying its effects in artificial digestion, we might 
easily determine the relative digestibility of the different articles 
ot food used by ourselves. This, however, is not the case. The 
readiness with which a substance dissolves in gastric juice is only 
one clement of its digestibility in the stomach. This depends 
also on the readiness with which it excites the secretion, and 
stimulates the peristaltic movements of the organ, the ease with 
which it disintegrates, the an.ount of previous mastication, &e. 
For the human species, then, the digestibility of various kinds of 
fool can be properly determined only by direct observations on 
the human stomach, like those of Dr. Beaumont; and it will pro- 
bably be long before we shall have any others so valuable, in this 
respect, as his. 

Amy/aceous substances are not digeste ad in the stomach. It 
is easy to ascertain that cooked starch, artificially digested for ten 
hours in gastric juice, at 100° Fahrenheit, still exhibits its charac- 
teristic reaction with iodine. Bernard also maintains that it is 
equally unafiected in the stomach. Some writers, however, have 
thought that the well-known property of saliva in converting 
starch into sugar, would be exerted even in the stomach during 
the process of ordinary digestion. Lehmann for example, states 
that ‘sugar may be detected, by the ordinary means, in the 
stomach of the animal (with gastric fistula) in ten to fifteen 
minutes after it has swallowed balls of starch, or after they have 
been introduced through the fistula.” [am ata loss to under- 
stand the grounds of this assertion, as i have never met with sim- 
ilar results. Either cooked or raw starch, administered mixed 
with meat or introduced alone through the fistula (the animal will 
not vat pure starch) is easily recognizable by its reaction with 
ivdine, ten, fifteen, and thirty minutes afterward. In forty-five 
minutes it is diminished in quantity, and in one hour has almost 
invariably disappeared; but no sugar is to be detected at any 
time. Outside the body, too, gastric juice entirely prevents the 
saccharine conversion of starch by saliva. A thin solution of 
boiled starch, mixed with an equal quantity of saliva, and kept at 
1009 Fahrenheit, is completely converted into sugar in ten or 
fifteen minutes; but if an equal quantity of fresh gastric juice be 
previously added to the mixture, there is no trace of sugar, even 
at the end of three hours, and the starch retains its usual proper- 
ties. It must be acknowledged, therefore, that though saliva con- 
verts starch outside the body, when digested alone in test-tubes, 
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yet it does not have this effect, so far as we can ascertain, during 
the natural process of digestion in the stomach, 

Cane sugar is slowly converted by gastric juice, outside the 
body, into grape. Ten grains of cane sugar, dissolved in half an 
ounce of gastric juice, and kept at 100° Fahrenheit, give traces of 
glucose at the end of two hours, and in three hours the quantity 
of glucose is considerable. It cannot be shown, however, that the 
gastric juice exerts this effect on sugar during ordinary digestion. 
If cane sugar be given to the dog while digestion of meat is going 
on, it disappears in from two to three hours, without any glucose 
being detected. —. is a singular peculiarity, however, in the 
action of cane sugar, introduced into the stomach of the dog while 
empty. It half an ounce of loaf sugar be given to the animal after 
a twelve hours’ fast, when the stomach contains no fvod or gastric 
juice, it almost invariably produces an immediate reflux of intes- 
tinal finids (among which the bile is readily recognized by its 
color), and these promptly convert a part of the sugar which has 
been swallowed, so that in fifteen to thirty minutes the fluids ex- 
tracted from the stomach contain an abundance of glucose. This, 
however, is only temporary. In forty-five minutes to an hour the 
intestinal fluids cease to be present, andthe glucose at the same 
time disappears. Unaltered cane sugar, however, still remains 
and continues present for two and a half to three hours, when it 
gradually disappears without any subsequent production of glu- 
cose. During all this time, as has been mentioned above, no 
gastric juice is secreted; the reaction of the stomach remaining 
constant rly neutral or alkaline. 

The above e xperiments render it probable that even when cane 
sugar is taken with other articles of food, it is not converted into 
glucose in the stomach. We cannect. however, be positive'y sure 
of this, owing to a circumstance not generaily known, viz: that 
the presence of gastric juice inte rf res with Trommer’s ti st for 
grape sugar. If a drop of honey be mixed with a drachm or two 
of gastric juice, on adding sulphate of copper and potass, the solu- 
tion takes a rich purple tinge instead of its ordinary blue color, 
and. on boiling, changes to yellow—but no copper is deposited. 
A mixture of honey and gastric juice, in equal volumes even, 
does not reduce the copper unless it be previously diluted with 
water; in that case the copper is deposited as usual. 1| have not 
been able to ascertain upon what ingredient of the gastric juice 
this singular property depends. It is not its free acid, since, if 
previously neutralized by potass, it still behaves in the same way. 
[t is not its organic ingredient, since, if this be nape by boil- 
ing and filtering, it continues to act as before. Even the addition 
of several times its volume of alcohol does not altogether prevent 
the interference. A considerable proportion of glucose may still 
be recognized, notwithstanding the presence of gastric juice, by 
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the change of color from purple to vellow above mentioned, 
though there may be no precipitate; but a small proportion does 
not show itself in any way. One sixteenth of a drop of honey in 
one drachm of gastric juice produces no change of color that could 
be at all relied on as a test; while the same proportion of honey 
in water reduces the copper promptly and abundantly. We can- 
not, therefore, detect a moderate quantity of glucose in gastrie 
juice by this means. 

It is universally agreed that oleaginous substances are not at- 
tacked by gastric juice, but are simply set free from their union 
with other matters. Thus, if adipose tissue be digested artifici- 
ally, the walls of the fat vesicles, with the intervening areolar 
tissue, are dissolved, and the oil collects as a distinct ]ayer on the 
surface. The oily matter of cheese acts in the same way, as 
already noticed. Boiled yolk ot egg is digested in a similar man- 
ner. Its albuminoid ingredients are dissolved out, while the fats 
collect at the top of the solution, as a mass of yellowish semi-solid 
granules.—Am. Jour. of Med. Sciences. 


Case or ConGENITAL OpsTRUCTION AND IMPERFECT CLOSURE OF THE 
Mirrat Varve.—By John A. Sweet, M. D., Physician to the 
New York Hospital, &e. I was called on the 22nd of September, 
1851, to visit a young gentleman, twenty-three years of age, in 
whom I found the physical sign of regurgitation through the 
mitral orifice of the heart, viz: a bellows murmur with the first 
sound of the heart, heard over the apex of the organ. ‘The heart 
did not appear to be much enlarged; the apex seemed to strike in 
the natural position, and the percussion over the precordial] region 
was quite as clear as is natural. The action of the heart was 
moderate in degree, but its rhythm was irregular. There was 
some complaint of palpitation, but much more of dyspnea. The 
pulse was very feeble and irregular, and there was slight edema 
of the feet, with sigus of effusion into the cavity of the pleura. 

The patient was, as I have stated, twenty-three years of age, 
and a book-keeper. From early childhood, his breathing had 
been short; but for eight or nine years past this symptom had 
been more prominent. For the last year it had been still more 
distressing, and was attended by palpitation. Still, he had been 
able to follow his occupation until a comparatively recent period. 
A few days ago, the edema in his feet commenced, His counte- 
nance was pale, but he was not much emaciated; his urine was 
high-colored and scanty. 

Remedies, chiefly ot a diuretic character, were administered by 
the attending physician, Dr. Hobart, but without material benefit. 
The dropsical tendency increased. Hemoptysis, of a severe form, 
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ensued during the last week of his life, and was frequently re- 
peated. A pulsation was noticed in the epigastrium, as if the 
right side of the heart was enlarged. Slight jaundice ensued, and 
delirium followed by coma closed the scene, without a struggle, 
on the 11th ef October. 

On post mortem examination, twenty-four hours after death, 
the right cavities of the heart, and the lett auricle, were much dis- 
tended with recent clots of blood; while the left ventricle appeared 
empty and small, like an appendage to the rest of the organ. The 
right side was generally enlarged by hypertrophy and dilatation, 
and the pulmonary artery was larger than the aorta, and nearly as 
thick. The left auricle was also much enlarged by hypertrophy 
and dilatation; and besides the soft and recent clots found in it, 
abundant and old fibrinous clots, partially decomposed, like those 
we notice in old aneurisms, existed, united to the lining membrane 
of the auricle by a thin, smooth, and transparent layer of lymph. 
The same kind of thin layer of lymph adhered to the inner mem- 
brane of the pulmonary artery. All the valves and orifices were 
healthy, except the mitral orifice, which was so contracted as only 
to admit the end of the forefinger. The structure of the valve was 
somewhat thickened, but smooth, without ossification, vegetations, 
or other evidences of inflammation. At each extremity of tie 
valve, there was a seam, or slight depression, each half an inch in 
length, showing where the opening of the valve should have been 
continued. The lett ventricle was quite natural, except that its 
walls were rather thinner than usual; some fluid existed in the 
pericardium. 

About two pints of reddish, turbid serum, existed in each pleu- 
ral sac, with a slight effusion of lymph. The lower lobes of both 
lungs were not much compressed, but were solidified and of a very 
dark red color, and giving out on pressure an abundance of dark, 
viscid blood. No distinct matter of pulmonary apoplexy existed ; 
but both the lower lobes were, I think, passing into this condition. 

There was slight cirrhosis of the liver. The other abdeminal 
organs presented nothing abnormal; there was but little venous 
congestion.—V. ¥. Med. Times. 


Casr or Rupture or Tar Urervus.—2ecovery.—By J.S. Monell, 
M. D., of New York. I was called on Tuesday, July 15th, about 
2 o'clock P. M., to see a patient, aged thirty-five years, in labor 
with her fifth child, who had been, since 1 o'clock of the night 
previous, under the care of a midwife. The membranes had rup- 
tured about an hour before my visit; and upon examination, a 
hand was found protruding from the valva, and above this, the 
foetus presenting by the face. The pains were excessively severe. 
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Circumstances, over which I had no control, delayed the adop- 
tion of the only means of relief, until between 4 and 5 ules 
By this time the pains had ceased entirely, and the aspect of the 
patient was alarming; the countenance was palid, the lips blue, 
pulse quick and feeble, with abdominal tenderness. Through the 
abdominal parietes, the contour of the child was readily distin- 
tinguishable, especially in the right hypochondrium. Upon vagi- 
nal examination, the head was found to have receded. 

At this time the patient was seen by several medical gentle- 
men, who al] agreed as to the correctness of the diagnosis of the 
case as one of ruptured uterus; and immediate delivery was resol- 
ved on as furnishing the only feasible hope of saving lite. 

Version was effected without difficulty, by Dr. T. F. Cook, who 
found the laceration in the right side of the uterus, the foot having 
passed through the rent into the peritoneal cavity. At the time 
of delivery, the case appeared nearly hopeless; the countenance 
was pale and haggard, the pulse rapid and thready; frequent 
vomiting, and tenderness over the abdomen, indicated the proba- 
ble existence of peritonitis. 

Nevertheless, soon after delivery, and by the active administra- 
tion of stimulants, the patient began to rally, and in about two 
hours, the use of Majendie’s solution of morphine in tifteen drop 
doses, was commenced, to be continued every two hours until 
sleep should ensue. 

The patient slept well during the night, and was found on Wed- 
nesday morning, with a pale and anxious countenance, tongue 
furred white, pulse 100, hard and quick, skin hot and dry, tender- 
ness and tumetaction of the abdomen. She had passed no urine, 
and the lochia were suppressed. Motion, and even respiration 
produced abdominal distress, “She was directed to take every 
three hours, a tablespoonfyl of a mixture of spts. minderer., spts. 
nitr., ipecac., and Majendie’s solution, with hot fomentations to 
the abdomen. 

In the evening, no special mitigation of symptoms was apps 
rent; but the urine was voided atter applications of flannel cloths 
wrung out in hot water, had been freely used. To take Dover's 
powder, gr. xij., ext. hyoscy. grs. i., calomel, grs. ij., at bed time, 
and to continue fomentations to the abdomen. 

Thursday, 17th. No improvement. Lochia but small in 
amount, pulse 104, incompressible, countenance pale and anxious, 
respiration sighing, tongue heavily coated with a thick, white fur; 
patient complains of feeling faint, and also of great tenderness 
over the seat of Jaceration, Stimulants were given internally, and 
two leeches applied over the seat of pain, which produced marked 
beneticial effect. Fomentations of hops and chamomile flowers 
were used; and the lochial discharge became more protuse, 
though quite fwtid. In the evening, the pulse was reduced to 90, 
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the countenance more natural, and the tenderness over the uterus 
was diminished. She had slept three hours, and was much re- 
freshed. Calomel, gr. ij., with pulv. Doveri, gr. x., to be taken 
at bed-time. 

Friday, 18th. Much improved. Had slept well. The pulse 
was 88, the skin more natural, and less abdominal tenderness. 
The fomentations were discontinued, and some light nourishment 
allowed, the patient having taken for three days cold water or ice 
only. Anodyne at night, as yesterday. 

Saturday, 19th. No special change. Calomel, grs. x. with 
pulv. Doveri, grs. ix., at night, with the intention of following 
with a cathartic in the morning, to relieve the bowels, which had 
not b2en moved since the day of confinement. 

Sunday, 20th. The patient passed a restless night. The ab 
dominal tenderness had increased, and the intestines appeared to 
be loaded with fecal matter. To relieve this, pulv. purgans was 
given in half-drachm doses every three hours, until free catharsis 
was produced, by which she was much relieved. 

Coivalescence seemed now to be established, and she progressed 
steadily, though slowly. From this time, to August Ist, she was 
kept under moderate medication by laxatives and diuretics, with 
careful attention to the lochia and the bandage. At this time she 
began to sit up, and though strictly enjoined to avoid exertion, 
she could not be restrained after August 15th, from her usual 
duties. Since that time, I have visited her occasionally; and at 
the present time (Sept. 18th), she declares herself as well as ever. 


—N. Y. Med. Times. 


Tortcat Usrs or Ioprne.—The value of Iodine as a counter-irri- 
tant is year by year becoming more generally appreciated, and is 
yet much less so than it deserves. The iodine solution will pro 
bably, before long, entirely supersede mustard plasters, being at 
once more efficient, and much less disagreeable in its employment. 
The following notes on its applications will, perhaps, not be use- 
less; they are the results of very extended observations in the hos- 
pitals generally, but more especially in those devoted to the treat- 
ment of diseases of the chest:— 

Ist. In the pleuritie stitches, or aching pains in the chest, so 
commonly recurrent in the course of phthisis, the iodine paint, 
applied over the affected spot, usually affords, without any ex- 
pense to the vital powers, much more relief than either leeches, 
sinapisms or blisters. It may be used in almost all conditions of 
the system with perfect safety. 

2nd. In cases of aphonia or hoarseness, depending on inflam- 
matory thickening of the parts concerned in the production of 
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voice, great benefit may be derived from painting the iodine over 
the front of the throat externally. 

3rd. Ifthe mucous lining of the fauces, ete., be thickened and 
congested, the solution may, without risk, be freely applied to the 
part itself, 

4th. In the treatment of chronic enlargement of the tonsil, the 
application of iodine to the gland itself will sometimes eflect a 
cure, but is much less generally efficient than constitutional treat- 
ment. 

5th. In cases of chronic pleuritic effusion, or of consolidation of 
the lung, the solution should be painted over a large extent of the 
diseased side, and is of great service when the period for blister- 
ing or leeching has passed. 

th. Applied extensively over the belly, iodine is a useful 
counter irritant in the incipient stages of strumeus peritonitis. 

7th. In strumous ophthalmia, the application of the pharmaco- 
poeial tincture to the skin of the lids is often effectual in relieving 
intolerauce of light; much benefit may also be derived from like 
practice in cases of granular lids. In both instances, frequent 
repetition 18 necessary. 

Sth. in all forms of periostitis, whether syphilitic, stramous, or 
the result of injury, iodine paint is invaluable. 

¥th. It is needless, perhaps, to mention the employment of 
iodine as a local application to bronchoccle, to inflamed joints, 
and to the enlargements of the absorbent glands; with regard to 
the latter, a point is worthy of being borne in mind, to which Dr. 
judd was, we believe, the first to direct attention, viz: the pro- 
priety of applying it to the skin beyond, and not over the affected 
glaud, so as tu allow of its being absorbed and taken through the 
gland in the course of the lymphatic circulation. 

10th. Injections of iodine into the cavities of abscesses, gland- 
ular or otherwise, appear most frequently to produce good results, 
aud to be unattended, except in very exceptional instances, by 
any risk, The theory of their use is, that the adhesive and not 
suppurative inflammations, as, for instance, in the radical cure of 
hydrocele. 

lith. In cases of contracted cicatrices after burns, in which 
treatment by extension is adopted the application of iodine is of 
advantage in causing the absorption or softening down of the in- 
durated structure. Some cases illustrative of this have recently 
been under care in the Middlesex Hospital. Care must be exer- 
cised, or ulceration may be caused. 

12th. In cases in which the patient cannot be got to swallow 
medicine, as now and then happens in phagedema of the throat, 
the specific influence of iodine may be induced by its endermic 
application, the best method being to paint over large surfaces of 
the skin the pharmacopeeical tincture, choosing a different part 
each time. 
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The reason why, as a counter-irritant in all forms of chronic 
inflammation, iodine appears so superior to other applications, is 
doubtless to be fonnd in the fact that it is capable of absorption, 
and may thus act beneficially in two distinct methods. 

We have enumerated above some of the chief uses to which the 
iodine solution is daily put in the practice of the London Hospi- 
tals, but do not profess to have mentioned all. These are, how- 
ever, enough, we think, to prove its right to a place on the dis- 
pensing table of every Medical practitioner —JMed, Times and 
Gazette. 


Deatu From LAvpANUM IN THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR.—The 
following account of a ease, which oceurred in 1849, and was then 
reported, verbally only, to the Society, has been furnished, at the 
request of the Secretary, by Dr. G. H. Lyman. Mrs. ——; aged 
fifty-two years. I[ntemperate; has been drinking more or less for 
three weeks. An ounce of Jaudanum was taken by the patient, 
with suicidal intent. Dr. L. saw her in fifteen minutes. She said 
she had taken the laudanum for diarrhea; was able to walk 
about with little or no assistance; begged to be allowed to lie 
down. 

Nothing peculiar in pulse, as to force or frequency; pupils 
natural; external te mperature ni atural; no evidence of sopor. Dr, 
L. gave two emetics of sulph. zinc.; could get no stomach pump. 
No effect produced by emeties. 

In thirty-five minutes after taking the laudanum, she began 
very suddenly to lose her pulse and muscular power; slight spasms 
were observed : the lips became livid; there was a spasmodic 
dropping of the lower jaw; the extremities were cold, and, in ten 
minutes, she was unmistakably dead. The moment her pulse 
began to fail, frictions and sinapisms were resorted to, and prepa- 
ration was made for the douche and artificial respiration; but she 
died before they could be instituted. 

She had taken a hearty breakfast about three hours before. 
Her husband says her habit of drinking was induced by taking 
great quantities of tinctures (that of opium among others), after an 
attac! k of traumatic tetanus, ten years previous to her death. 


Three quarters of an hour only elapsed trom the ingestion of 
| : 


the laudanum to her death. Beck reports a case fatal in two 
hours. Christison says, seven to twelve hours is the average 
duration. 

A case is reported in the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, vol. xi, p. 285, fatal in two and a half hours. Christison also 
remarks that intoxication retards the action of opium.—American 


Journal of Medical Sciences. 
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A Precoctovs Iyrant.--Dr. Blake mentioned the following 
facts: May 11, attended Mrs. H. in her fourth confinement, after 
a tedious, though not severe labor; the child, a female, unus sually 
vigorous, and weighing, at birth, eleven and a half pounds. On 
the third day, subsequent to visiting his patient, the nurse aiked, 
* Doctor, do you see our baby laugh?” Incredulous, he crossed 
the room—but, to his surprise, the infant return d an answering 
smile to the caresses of the nurse. With a look of intelligence, 
it turned to the father who stood over it, as he patted its cheeks, 
and as quickly turned its eyes on Dr. B., when he did the same; 
and when he stepped aside, its gaze followed him (attracted, he 
supposes, by his spectacles) until, “being out of view, it cried | aloud; 
returning to its side, a smile of p leasure again greeted Mud: and 
the cry was once more repeated when he ceased to notice the little 
oue, 

Here was unmistakable evidence of pleasurable and sad emo- 
tions, and showing the distinct recognition of sensible objects, by 
an infant as yet scarce sixty hours old. That it was no accidental 
circumstance, the like manifestations, which were di ail) * noticed 
atterwards, sufliciently prove—Am Jour. of Med. Scrences. 


Inrivence or Mixp on Disease.—It would seem as if the study 
ot certain diseases sometimes favored their real or imaginary de- 
velopment. Mreunnee does of phthisis, and Corvisart of disease 
of the heart. When the celebrated Professor Frank was preparing 
his lectures at Paris, on disease of the heart, his own heart became 
so disturbed that he was obliged to rest for awhile. Rumor says 
that no less than five of the professors in one of the medical col- 
leges have unjustly suspected their hearts. Medical students, ex- 
hausted by a winter session, are apt to be special subjects of real 
or im ginary irregularity of the heart. A young friend who 
attended the lectures last winter, on diseases of the chest, felt an 
unusual knocking of his heart after ascending the long college 
stairs, and required several examinations to satisfy him that there 
was no danger.—.). J’. Med. Gaz. 


Prof. Trovsseav recommends the extract of belladonna, in doses 
of one-fifth of a grain, three times a day, as a remedy par excel- 
lence for habitual constipation. With great deference to this dis- 
tinguished savan of France, we would. suggest that his remedy 
will be far more successful if he will add thereto 3 grs. of P. Rhei 
and 1 gr. of P. Ipecac; these being the constituents of l’rof. Chap- 
man’s * Peristaltic Persuaders.” ~The latter will succeed when 


the belladonna fails.—W. Y. Med Gaz. 
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Carsuncites AND Bome.—The Dublin Medical Press contains 
some proper remarks in regard to the efficacy of lead plasters—the 
common lead or litharge plaster spread upon soft white leather— 
in these painful and troublesome affections, which have prevailed 
in some places epidemically during the past year or two. After 
poultices and fomentations in the active stage of the inflammation, 
it is advised to apply a lead plaster so as to cover the tumor and 
extend a little beyond it upon the sound skin. The eflect is to 
stimulate the exhalent vessels to an increased discharge of perspi- 
rable matter, allay irritation and pain, and hasten absorption and 
suppuration. When the latter exists, an opening in the plaster 
should be ieft to facilitate the discharge of matter, and the plaster 
should be changed only as may be necessary for cleanliness. In 
this account nothing is said of the more stimulating applications, 
iodine, alcohol, camphor, &c., to facilitate the resolution of the 
tumur. The two plans might be combined with great promise of 
increased advantage.—Memphis Med. Rec. 


Orra Evrorpa@a.—Mr. Maltas, in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
says, he has found Olive leaves more effectual in intermittent 
fever than the quinine. He tried it in the island of Mytilene, at 
a time when the disease was very prevalent. He boiled two 
handfuls of the leaves in a quart of water, until evaporation had 
reduced it toa pint; and then gave a wine-glassful every three or 
four hours. 








